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It costs so little... 


to change a kitchen that looks like this... 





Paint will do it! 


It’s hard to believe that anyone could 
work such color magic in a kitchen 
with about $15 worth of paint. 


It can be done, though. And magic 
is the word for it. A coat of paint, and 
your kitchen steps into an exciting, 
colorful, new world. Happiness moves 
right in. Your kitchen seems to smile 
and sparkle. Everything’s so easy to 
keep clean. Why, it’s actually fun to 
be in your kitchen! 

So make yours the kitchen your 
friends all want for their own. It’s easy 
to do with paint... there are so many 
new and wonderful colors to choose 
from. Besides, things that are painted 
last longer. 

Stop in at your painter’s or paint 
dealer’s today and pick the colors that 
will give you just the kind of a kitchen 
you're dreaming about. Stop in today! 

Remember, it always costs more NOT 
to paint! 


C) 1950, NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C, 








Unloading Ore ...17 Tons at a Bite 


The mechanical giants with the mighty 
arms and huge scoops for fists are 
ore-unloaders, so large that even the ore- 
catrying vessel below them is dwarfed by 
comparison. The unloaders lower the 
Open scoop into the hold of the ship, 
bring up a 17-ton load, and dump the 
Ore into a car that takes it to the storage 
piles, ready for the blast furnaces. Three 
of these unloaders working as a team at 
Bethlehem’s Lackawanna, N. Y., Plant 
unload a 12,000-ton ore vesselin six hours. 

Everywhere you turn in a large mod- 
ern steel plant you see amazing machinery 
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making short work of heavy tasks that 
formerly meant back-breaking human 
toil. Often these machines, like the ore 
unloader, are of colossal size, for efficient 
steelmaking demands operations on a 
vast scale: big plants, equipped with a 
great variety of huge, powerful and 
costly production tools. 

Large-scale mechanized steelmaking 
does more than save incalculable human 
wear-and-tear and drudgery. By increas- 
ing efficiency, it produces steel at lower 
cost. It is one of the reasons why steel 
is available to the consumer at an average 


price that is less than 5 cents a pound— 
lower than the cost of any other metal, 


FREE BOOKLET ON RURAL LIFE 


A rural region in Western Massachusetts has a Center 
which specializes in handicrafts, research, and recrea- 
tion. An old homestead was converted into a vital 
community enterprise. Described in the recent booklet 
**A Research Project in Rural Activities,” distributed 
by Bethlehem Steel Co. Send for free copy to Publica- 
tions Department, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z”’ for 
genuine Pennzoil. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi! Assn., Permit No. 2 


TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





Your Vote Is Your Weapon 


On every hand one hears dissat- 
isfaction with conditions existing to- 
day in our country. There is justifiable 
grumbling about the high cost of liv- 
ing, high taxes, our huge and grow- 
ing national debt, reckless Govern- 
ment spending, our unforgivable lack 
of preparedness despite huge sums 
spent on a defense program, the fum- 
bling and bumbling in our foreign re- 
lations. 

Yet, many of those who are loud- 
est in their complaints will be absent 
from the polls on Election Day. Any- 
one who will not take the trouble to 
exercise his right to vote has little 
right to grumble over the kind of 
government he gets. 
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When those in power prove in- 
competent, extravagant or otherwise 
unfit to conduct the people’s affairs, 
they can be voted out. That is what 
the vote is for. 

Yet how many of us take advan- 
tage of this wonderful safeguard? We 
complain about how our affairs are 
run, yet take no active interest in bet- 
tering them, and do not even take the 
trouble to vote to correct the situation. 
It has been aptly said that bad candi- 
dates are elected by good people who 
do not vote. 

In one state’s primary election 
this year, only about 28% of the regis- 
tered voters cast their ballots for im- 
portant offices, including nominees for 
the U.S. Senate. In many important 
municipal elections this year through- 
out the country, only 25% of those en- 
titled to vote cast their ballots. 

A former Congressman said some 
months ago, “We are in danger of 
losing democracy by default . . . if 
we continue to disregard the responsi- 
bility of the use of the ballot.” 

Of the 17 million Americans of 
voting age in the Presidential election 
of 1896, 83% went to the polls. Yet, 
20 years later, only 72% of those eli- 
gible to vote in the Presidential elec- 
tion exercised their franchise. An- 
other 20 years saw the total of quali- 
fied voters going to the polls fall to 

7%. In the 1948 election, only 51% 
of those qualified to vote bothered to 


do so. 
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This downward trend presents a 
grave threat to our nation. Our heri- 
tage of “government of the people and 
by the people” was won for us by sac- 
rifice and suffering, but we can lose 
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The vote. Freedom’s best weapon. 


that heritage by neglect of our duty 
to vote. It can hardly remain govern- 
ment “by the people” if too many 
people fail to register their wishes 
at the ballot box. 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker has 
been quoted: “Citizens who fail to ex- 
ercise their prerogative to select able 
leaders for their city, county, state and 
national governments are not only 
breaking faith with those American 
men and women pioneers who built 
this great nation, but they are failing 
their children—and the generations to 
come.” 

In countries liberated in: the re- 
cent war, where the right to vote had 
been done away with, the return of the 
ballot has been welcomed by almost 
100% participation in elections. As 
one Senator so forcefully pointed out, 
“When one realizes how long men 
have fought for the right to vote, one 
can hardly believe that those who have 
the right fail to embrace it.” 
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So don’t be content with grum- 
bling about conditions; your vote is 
your weapon with which to correct 
them. It’s your country, and you have 
a right to say how it should be run. 
_ you cannot exercise that right un- 
less you vote on Election Day. 
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Between New World’s Speed Record 
Ourselves 160.323 M.P.H. 


set with Dependable 












Hide-out for Records: Re “Gilt- 
Edged Hide-out,” your article on our stor- 
age of duplicate records in the Pocono 
Mountains (Business, Sept. 6), I feel it is CS HAM fei @) Ee] 
our duty to safeguard our records even 
though in my opinion the atom bomb will 
never be used. For the bomb has become 
a two-edged sword. Should either the S k Pl 
U.S. or the Soviet government use the par ugs 
bomb first, retaliatory measures are sure 
to be taken. 

Protecting our records, however, is 

another matter. We feel it is our obliga- 
tion as custodian to assure their safe- 
keeping under any circumstances. 
JoserH N. Gorson, president, Fidel- 


ity Bond & Mortgage Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Chicago and New York newspapers 
last month reported that a number of 
banks and other institutions in those met- 
ropolitan areas are now making micro- 
film or other duplicates of their important 
records and storing them 50 to 100 miles 
from the range of possible A-bomb attack, . 
from. FLASH: 


Detroit, Mich. July 22. Slo-Mo- 
Shun IV Also Wins 1950 Gold 
Cup Race in Record Time! 


Disease Hunting: Your article 
“Nine-Test Clinics” (Health, Sept. 6) is 
excellent. Naturally we are proud of the 
Public Health Service record and of the . > 
fact that you give us a prominent place — - 
in this story. 

LeonarD A. ScHEELE, Surgeon Gen- ae 
eral, U.S. Public Health Service, a 
Washington, D. C. —— 
ee] am glad this information on 

the modern method of disease-hunting, in 


which the U.S. Public Health Service is EE A CHAM PION DRIVER 


cooperating, has been made available to . . - Get this extra performance for Your engine! 
the public. — 


Oscar R. Ewrnc, administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 


ee An article like this is decidedly 
beneficial for the general public in that it 
relates some of the problems attendant to 
the management and control of chronic 





diseases, 
, ‘ 
A great deal of experimentation and | Mr. S. omen Bidens ol 
cautious exploration will be necessary be- ined 2 ie is the ane thet owt Sio-Mo-Shun WV, is a “dualifed expert on 
= : .- t the ee t world recent engine ice of 
fore a foolproof multiple screening ye new record broke the old mark, which has dependable een Spark P for his 
ect will be set up. And meanwhile, they stood since 1939, by over 18 miles per hour. world’s record speed run speaks for itself. 


must be looked at, it seems to me, for 
what they are: pilot studies that do a 
good job in dramatizing the problems 
and in encouraging people to see their 
physicians. 
Cuartes A. GATES, executive direc- 
tor, the Massachusetts Heart Asso- 





ciation, Inc., Boston. Follow the experts, who in qveraiiiusien majority choose 
pe ae jon Sook Ade Teed their |. ye oo 
ICCC Report: As I was coming = depen — af Rae San — 


America’s Favorite Spark Plug for over a quarter century. 
through customs on my return from Ge- 


neva, the inspector asked me if I had seen | CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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AT TODAY'S 
HIGH PRICES, ITS 
AMAZING THE MONEY 
YOU SAVE — SWITCHING 
FROM COFFEE TO 






DONT | 
KNOW IT! AND 
POSTUM 
LETS YOU SLEEP — 
NO ‘COFFEE NERVES ! 
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NOW -it pays 2 ways 
to switch to POSTUM ! 


You save — Postum costs 
about 4 as much as 
coffee at today’s prices! 





Get the big 8 oz. economy size of 
Postum ...it makes up to 100 
hearty cups... nearly 3 times more 
cups than a full pound of coffee and 
yet it costs much less. Yes, pocket 
these real savings and enjoy a de- 
licious grain-rich drink besides! 


You sleep — no caffein! 
No more “Coffee Nerves” 


23 when you drink Postum! 


While lots of folks aren’t bothered 
by caffein in coffee—others ‘suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indiges- 
tion. Postum is 100% caffein-free— 
contains nothing that could possi- 
bly make you nervous, spoil your 
sleep. Get Postum Topay! 









INSTANT POSTUM 
100% CAFFEIN-FREE ! 


Pinctanest 
Past GE tee 
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Audivox. The old size and . . . the new. 
(SEE: Super 67) 


your article on our second plenary con- 
gress of the International Council of 
Christian Churches (Religion, Sept. 6). 
I want to thank you for that splendid 
story; it gives a fair and true picture. 
You might be interested to know 
that representatives from 84 Protestant 
bodies and 43 countries attended the Ge- 
neva meeting. The third plenary congress 
has been set for the U.S. in 1953. 
Meanwhile, in the days that lie 
ahead, we shall press with all our 
strength the issues involved in our con- 
flict with the World Council of Churches 
over modernism and socialism. 
Cart McIntire, president, the In- 
ternational Council of Christian 


Churches, Collingswood, N. J. 


Audivox Super 67: Hard-of-hear- 
ing millions would not, alas, recognize 
the shirt-button size Audivox Super 67— 
the smallest hearing aid earpiece yet 
made—from the photograph which ac- 
companied your story (Business, Sept. 
20). The young lady was wearing the 
wrong receiver button—an older one of 
conventional size. Herewith are two 
photos, showing the difference. .. . 

Wituiam E. Snoperass, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Audivox, 


Inc., New York. 


Conservation & Banking: Your 
interesting article “The Nebraska Plan” 
(Resources, Sept. 6) states that the execu- 
tive director is Fred O’Hair of Omaha, 
Neb. 

Aren't you mistaken? The picture 
you printed shows Banker Fred O’Hair, 
president of the Central National Bank of 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. Jupy F. Asin, 


Greencastle, Ind. 


The executive director of the Ne- 
braska Conservation Foundation and the 
president of the Central National Bank of 
Greencastle are the same man. Busy Fred 
O’Hair, who in the following letter fur- 
ther explains the close tie-in between 
banking and conservation, commutes fre- 
quently between the two cities —Ed. 


@@ The Nebraska Conservation 
Foundation, Inc., was set up by the Ne- 
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braska Bankers Association because it BY se 
was felt by the officials in charge that *y 

banks were the logical medium for urg- a 
ing on the public the adoption of conser- 2 \ 

vation practices in their areas. This, no e ° 

doubt, is because many people interested will be. written all over your face eee 
in conservation require some borrowed ok. 

money, but the fact that lack of conserva- 

tion will eventually result in loss of com- 
munity income makes it almost auto- 
matically one phase of the business of 
banking. 

Because I have been utilizing con- 
servation as a medium of community de- 
velopment sponsored by our bank in 
Greencastle, and because the officials of 
the Nebraska organization felt it would 
be an advantage to have somebody in the 
initial stage of this enterprise who was 
familiar with banking and the banker 
viewpoint, I was asked to come here to 
get the work under way. 


Frep O’Hair, Omaha, Neb. 
Not-So-Silly Putty: As a tired busi- 


ness man in need of some immediate re- 
laxation, please let me know at once 
where Silly Putty (Business, Sept. 20) 
can be ordered. 

Joun Jerome, Richmond, Va. 





when you see EVERY INCH of your 
dog nourished by GAINES | 


When you see his sturdy body, and those paws always ready to play—when you 
watch the wag of his happy tail, you are bound to be happy too. Yes—giving your 
dog the care he needs, and nourishing EVERY INCH of him pays dividends . . . 
BIG dividends in pleasure! In Gaines there’s every type of nourishment that dogs 
are known to need. No added meat is required. And Gaines costs less to feed 
than any other type of dog food! 


Yardley for Pathfinder V; UP TO P Vy 
eet sounds like just the right SA 


thing for my brother’s birthday. ... 





Where do I send my dollar? Does your dog eat big meals? Your : 
Mrs. Ray Witmetu Jr, BUY GAINES IN grocer is now featuring large, extra- = f 
Grenola, Kan. thrifty 25-pound and 50-pound bags of Se I 
THE BIG 25-LB. OR Gaines that save you so much money =~ ¥ 
ee You say Silly Putty will “un- 50-LB. BAGS AT YOUR you just can’t pass them by. Listen to Bains a 
hinge Americans like nothing since canas- » a Wars yee ye, J the 25-pound bag, WEA 
ta.” Canasta’s driving me crazy, so please GROCER’S! = yousaveupto20%.Thissaving amounts 





send the address. Copyright 1950 by General Foods Corp. to getting 4 to 5 pounds FREE! 


Georce Grayson, Peoria, Ill. 


& 
The address: Silly Putty Marketing, 
P.O. Box 741, New Haven, Conn.—Ed. Ff d j T t i DOG 
_ In writing to the editors, address FOODS J 
ATHFINDER, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., a Sa . 
Veshinnon’S, DE. Americas Largest-Selling Brand 
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The ‘‘skin’’ of America’s fast, new jet 
planes is made of tough, lightweight aluminum. 


To produce aluminum for aircraft and other 
strategic defense uses, coal is needed in vast 
quantities. In fact, in many cases, more than a 
ton of coal is used to make a ton of aluminum! 


To meet the demands of aluminum manufac- 
turers and other big customers such as steel, 
railroads, and public utilities, the coal industry 
is called upon to supply coal of particular kinds 
and grades. And, ever on the alert to give their 
customers an increasingly better product, 
America’s progressive coal operators have built 
giant new preparation plants. Coal, processed 
in these plants and burned under the newest 
industrial boilers, produces four times as much 
power per ton as 30 years ago. 





As a result of huge investments in preparation 
plants, research, mechanization and new mine 
properties, the coal industry is better prepared 
today than ever before in history to supply 
America’s “power punch.” 


Using private capital in the time-tested Amer- 
ican way, the nation’s privately-managed 
coal companies have brought the coal industry 
to the highest level of productive capacity the 
world has ever known. Allowed to retain its 
trained man power and assured of an adequate 
supply of working tools, the industry will pro- 
duce all the coal the nation may need—in 
peace ... or in war. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Rarely has an Amer- 
ican sailor been handed a job as 
tough as the one which Adm. Forrest 
P. Sherman took over last January. 
The new Chief of Naval Operations 
inherited an outfit which could hardly 
be called a fighting force. Yet in mine 
months a new Navy has emerged, one 
whose versatility and efficiency have 
proved the wisdom of unification. For 
a below-decks picture of Sherman’s 
leadership and the Navy’s performance 
in the Korean war, see The Navy 
Fights on Land, starting on page 20. 
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Next Issue. As much as any man 
did, Henry Ford put America on 
wheels. For the story of the young men 
who run the huge Ford empire today, 
and the plans they have for the years 
ahead, read The Three Ford Brothers 
in the Nov. 1 issue. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 


support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 





Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by 
Farm Journal Inc. Publication Office: 228 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Copyright 1950 by 
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Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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per year. Single copy—15¢. 


Changing Your Address? If you are planning to 
move within the next month send us your new address 
now. Send both old and new address, also printed name 
and address torn from back of cover. Also notify your 


Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first copy to reach 
your new address, 


ndence should be addressed 
ashington Square, Philadelphia 


Advertising corres 
to Pathfinder, 230 W. 
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GROOM IT WITH 





KREML 


100 
To avorp THAT GREASY 


ABUNDANT! 
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Mare ware 00k MOR 


$4 
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If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you’ ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleep scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle. go change to Krem!! 


1? After your next haircut, 


Like to try Krem 1 application. 


ask your berber 


KREML 
Hair [onde 


for the Krem 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do 
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LOW first cost! 


With all its extra value, 
your Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ 
truck, no matter what its 
capacity, will be priced with 
the lowest. When you count 
the cost, you can count on 
a Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ truck. 
Yes, ECONOMY is the 
word for Dodge! 





LOW maintenance cost! 


Your Dodge truck engine 
. will be ‘‘Job-Rated’’ to fit 
® your job... to give you 
power to spare with econ- 
omy to boot. Every unit, 
from engine to rear axle, is 
**Job-Rated”’ to carry your 
loads over your roads... 
economically! 





LOW ton-mile cost! 


Your Dodge truck is 
“‘Job-Rated” to carry 
bigger payloads. You 
can haul more on fewer 
trips, at low ton-mile 
cost. You save time, 
effort, gas and oil. It’s 
“‘Job-Rated’’ for easier 
handling, too. 





. . 7: f . 

POWER: .. . 8 great truck en- er turning! Parks in tight places. Take a demonstration ride... with gyrol Fluid 
gines—each ‘‘Job-Rated’’ for “Job-Rated” maneuverability! iva | 

PLUS power. onsiiane: vs Drive! Available only on Dodge “Job-Rated” 
ECONOMY: .... priced with windshield with best vision of trucks (12-, ¥%- and 1-t dels)—I 

the lowest. “Job-Rated” for de pron tne wae nest bt oe - sos ob Sig Ing larg sale tye 

— o : “i any popular truck. Air-cushioned, ; ife. 

pendaiiliity -ené.lons life. ao eeu a upkeep costs, far longer truck life. Ask for 


BIGGER PAYLOADS: . . . carry Fluid Drive booklet! 


more without overloading axles or SAFETY: . . . finest truck brakes 
springs because of “Job-Rated” in the industry . . . hand brake 


ti ind d l 
rhe vate Bee gag pele -Payemes yoo» Aa Fatt séE yYoUR DODGE DEALER 
3... SMar ° 
P- and up FOR A GOOD DEAL! 
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the nation's defense setup. Chief effect of Marshall's reorganization 
of the Pentagon will be to give each service arm—the Army, Navy and 
Air Force—greater autonomy and independence. There will be less 
running to the Secretary's office for decisions and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff will function more and more as an advisory board. 


of the Army Frank Pace Jr. will resign. Pace is supposedly miffed 
over the selection of Robert A. Lovett as Deputy Defense Secretary. 

, Moreover, he does not want to come in for any of the name-calling 
which is bound to result as Marshall's changes are made. 


through with his long-postponed resignation, Pace may move over to the 
State Department as Webb's replacement. 


MEANWHILE, U.S. HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY JOHN J. MCCLOY is being mentioned 
as the most probable new Secretary of the Army. McCloy's job in 
Germany will diminish in importance as Western Germany moves closer to 


the grand plan for the defense of Western Europe. 


might have had about appointing a Republican successor to Navy Secre— 
tary Francis P. Matthews, who is now being urged to take some ambas— 
sadorial post. Instead, the President will probably kick upstairs 
Navy Under Secretary Dan A. Kimball, a Democrat. These switches, 
however, may be delayed until after elections. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF OMAR N. BRADLEY has reportedly been 
proposed three times as the new supreme commander of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Defense Organization for Western Europe, and three 
times been rejected by the British, primarily on the say-so of Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 


Defense Department spokesmen insist that the British. objections to 
Bradley are not personal, but are based on conflicting ideas of what 
the new supreme commander should be. The U.S. thinks that at the 
outset, he should be primarily an advisory chief-of-staff man with 
little or no actual power over troops. The British and French, how- 
ever, want a man of the highest stature to take over full command and 
responsibility for troops, plans and strategies immediately. 





first choice for the job, in preference to Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Bradley, who has worked on the defense of Western ‘Europe since the 
Atlantic Pact was signed in 1949, is probably better qualified than 
Eisenhower in every respect except prestige. 

Atlantic Pact that there will be at least three more American divi- 
sions in Europe before Christmas. The plan is to transfer battle- 
trained troops from Korea, probably as soon as the Europeans show a 
willingness to match these troops with their own. 


Defense chief, off the public payroll. Larsen, who was sacked a month 
ago for failing to produce any workable civilian defense plan, and 
replaced by James J. Wadsworth, has now turned up as a special con- 
sultant to the National Security Resources Board at $50 a day. W. 
Stuart Symington, chairman of the NSRB, gave Larsen the job. 
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Ordinary phonographs are 
simply not designed to repro- 
duce all the “highs” and “lows” that give 
brilliance and fullness to music. They bring 
you only the middle tones— and what you 
hear is actually a distortion of the original 
music, 





But the magnificent new Philco phono- 
graphs bring you not only the middle tones 
but far more of the brilliant “highs” 
and rich “lows” than ordinary phonographs. 


You hear more of the music on your records, 
amazingly free from distortion. 


Compare—play the same record on a Philco 
and on any other phonograph in your 
dealer's store. Once you do you'll agree — 
“there's no tone like Philco tone’’—the finest 
ever achieved from recorded music. 





PLAYS ALL RECORDS AUTOMATICALLY. All the great new Philcos 
play all records, all sizes, all speeds... give you as much as 5 hours 
of continuous music from a single loading of LP records. And there's 
just one tone arm, one central control—the simplest 3-speed changer 
ever designed. Shown above is the beautiful Philco phonograph 
1733-L with super-powered AM-FM radio in high style modern 
cabinet of exquisite blond veneers. $299.95* 


AT LEFT—model 1733-M—same as 1733-L in gorgeous 
Modern Hepplewhite Console of finest mahogany veneers. 
$279.95* 





MATCHLESS PHILCO TRUE- 
FIDELITY TONE, 3-speed automatic 
changer in smart, compact table 
phonograph with powerful, highly 
sensitive radio. Classic modern 
cabinet in rich mottled mahogany 
plastic. Philco model 1330. 
$89.95* 


*Slightly higher in South and West. 
Prices subject to change. 


THE TOP VALUE in 1951 CONSOLE : be : L C O 


PHONOGRAPHS— Contemporary mahog- 
any veneer cabinet, with full-fidelity 


phonograph, 3-speed automatic changer, the Full Fidelity 
record storage space, highly sensitive EE 


AM radio. Philco model 1730. $179.95* 
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The President’s Problem 


Success in Korea does not end the 
danger; complacency now could 
weaken the U.S. fatally 


One of the toughest problems an 
American President can face was about 
to land on Harry S. Truman’s desk: 

How to keep the United States in a 
state of armed readiness for war when 
the immediate danger of war has passed. 

In Korea and at the United Nations 
on Long Island, everything apparently 
was moving according to plan. The U.N. 





Wide World 
Warning. Marshall says the US. 


must remain ready for war as 


Assembly had given General MacArthur 
the go-ahead to cross the 38th Parallel, 
finish the job of smashing the North Ko- 
rean Reds and supervise the start of 
plans to unify the country (see World). 
The bitter humiliation and tragedy of 
early American defeats only three short 
months ago had been wiped out by brave 
troops under a brilliant commander. 
U.S. prestige, which plummeted to a des- 
perate low when the war began, was now 
higher than it had been since 1945. 

In one tiny segment of the earth’s 
surface the United States of America was 
triumphantly supreme. Would that be 
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enough to persuade the American people 
that they could relax everywhere else 
they are committed around the vast cir- 
cumference of the globe? 

Tell the People. If Truman showed 
real leadership, it would not. If he stated 
clear, specific goals to win the loyalty 
and support of his countrymen, they 
would be willing—for a while, at least— 
to continue to pay high taxes, send their 
sons into military service and accept con- 
trols and limitations upon their personal 
economic freedoms. As always in their 
history, if their President outlined with 
honest directness a sound, sensible objec- 
tive, they would accept it cheerfully. 

This week, as if to emphasize the 
problem in all its enormous ramifications, 
Truman took off by plane for the Pacific 
with dramatic suddenness to confer with 
General Douglas MacArthur. As he left, 
the President issued a statement in which 
he said the U.S. would “like to get our 
armed forces out and back to their other 
duties at the earliest possible moment” 
consistent with U.N. obligations. 

“Naturally,” he added, “I shall take 
advantage of this opportunity to discuss 
with General MacArthur other matters 
within his responsibility.” 

Truman was also calling on his Cabi- 
net members to help him in the job of 
public education. Most impressive was 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall. 

Marshall told a U.S. Mayors’ meet- 
ing in Washington that the United States 
must have more trained soldiers and re- 
serves, a greater ability to muster its 
force immediately to meet attack. Sur- 
prise would probably always be a dicta- 
tor’s weapon, the General said, but the 
U.S. could counter surprise—if it re- 
mained ready. 


Cutting Aid to Russia 


With his usual irresponsibility, Rep. 
John E. Rankin (D.-Miss.) shouted: “We 
shouldn’t be feeding that gang behind the 
Iron Curtain to help them kill our boys.” 

Rankin had entered the debate on 
barring Marshall Plan aid to Western Eu- 
ropean nations which shipped war mate- 
rials to the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites. Rankin is in a position to know bet- 
ter, yet his words started right-thinking 
citizens to wondering: Are we allowing 
military supplies to get into the hands of 
our powerful enemy? 

Anything under the sun can be con- 
sidered as a potential war material. Thus 
even a shipment of a bolt of cloth to Rus- 
sia would have been sufficient—under the 
proposed plan—to shut off all U.S. aid to 
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a Western European country. Moreover, 
the plan would have ruptured trade be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe and 
could have wrecked many a Western 
country. 

Export or Die. The U.S. Govern- 
ment and all Europe recognize that one 
of the strong foundations of a revitalized 
Western Europe is its centuries-old trade 
with the East. In simplified terms, East- 
ern Europe ships food, timber, ores—the 
raw materials which more skilled hands 
turn into finished products. Western Eu- 
rope, lacking enough of these raw mate- 
rials, exports the finished products: ma- 
chines, tools, etc. 

The measure which Congress finally 
passed would bar assistance only where it 
was found that shipments to Russia or its 
puppet states were “contrary to the se- 
curity interest of the United States.” 
Decision would be made by the National 
Security Council—the President, the Vice 





... Truman works to define goals of pre- 
paredness. (SEE: Problem) 


President, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense and the Chairman of the Nation- 
al Securities Resources Board. 
Locomotives for Wheat. One ex- 
ample, which got considerable unin- 
formed publicity, concerned an Italian 
shipment of 60 industrial locomotives to 
Russia. No doubt they will be useful to 
Russia. In return, Italy received some 
200,000 tons of iron ore, large quantities 
of strategically important manganese, 
other ores and 300,000 tons of high-grade 
wheat. European nations in the North At- 
lantic Pact now embargo at least 90% 
of the long list of strategic materials 
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which are on America’s own embargo list. 

Britain, which had been exporting 
machine tools to Russia, has now clamped 
down on all such exports. The British had 
signed a contract, before Marshall Plan 
aid was begun, to exchange tools for des- 
perately needed food. She got the food, 
ate it, then went through with her part 
of the bargain. 

The whole problem comes down to a 
question of balance. If the sharp watch- 
dogs of the U.S. discover that at any time 
the exchange of goods appears to be to 
Russian advantage, not ours, they will 
apply restrictions. 


Panic in the Cities 


“A few minutes before 6:30 a.m. I 
suddenly heard a terrific blast followed 
by the shaking of our building, the shat- 
tering of windowpanes on the south side 
of the apartment and a terrific change in 
the atmospheric conditions—trees started 
swaying, branches falling, and the sky 
was darkened by dense clouds. Immedi- 
ately I knew that this was it.” 

As a matter of fact, this wasn’t “it”; 
it was simply the dramatic report given 
by George A. Julin, chairman of Chi- 
cago’s Civil Defense Committee on sal- 
vaged household goods. But the spirited 
account which Julin and fellow workers 
turned in after Chicago’s test of atomic de- 
fenses was enough to make many another 
exposed American city shiver—and work 
harder on its own plans. 

By playing it straight, Chicago was 
able to get a good picture of the havoc 
the A-bomb could raise—and what to do 
about it. The city suffered three simu- 
lated hits, one in the air on the North 
Side, another in the air on the South 
Side, and a ground burst among the rail- 
road yards along South Ashland Avenue. 

Clothes by Mail. Typical problems 





Acme 
Dogtag. Karen Wohlert models Amvets’ 
safety idea, (SEE: Panic) 
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had to be solved, as one civil defense 
official had put it, “in minutes rather 
than days.” Clothing was only one small 
sample: An estimated 200,000 persons 
would have all or most of their clothing 
torn from them by the enormous blast of 
wind following an explosion. Chicago 
decided that in the event of a raid it 
would ask all householders with avail- 
able clothing to place it immediately on 
the mailboxes along the streets: 1,000 
postal trucks would begin immediate 
collection. (In a separate move to aid civil 
defense the Amvets began nation-wide 
distribution of World War II-type “dog- 
tags.”’) 

The Chicago test, held in co-opera- 
tion with the National Security Resources 
Board, showed that the city’s defenses 
were in reasonably good shape. But one 
monumental if underscored the test and 
all such paper tryouts for disaster. Said 
Dr. A. C. Ivy of the University of Illinois: 
“The public must be educated not to 
panic. If there is no panic, 75% of all 
nonfatal casualties can be saved.” 


Four hundred angry U.S. mayors 
rubbed a little of the glossy charm off 
Chairman W. Stuart Symington of the 
National Security Resources Board last 
week. 

The mayors were in Washington to 
find out exactly what the Federal Gov- 
ernment intends to do about civil defense. 
After a day of vague generalities from 
Symington, the mayors concluded that 
the Federal Government doesn’t have the 
slightest idea. 

No Answers. Symington couldn’t 
say whether such vitally needed defense 
workers as policemen, firemen and hospi- 
tal workers would be deferred from the 
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Under fire. Mayors wonder why Symington doesn’t know more. (SEE: Panic) 


draft. He didn’t know how much equip- 
ment the Government would provide, how 
much local communities should try to 
provide. He couldn’t say what the Gov- 
ernment was planning as an educational 
program on civil defense. He remarked 
with some justice that he didn’t know 
how much money the Government would 
spend because Congress hadn’t even 
passed a civil defense law yet. But he also 
failed to answer even the most elementary 
requests for information. 

Before the 400 indignant city officials 
returned to the 60 million Americans 
whose cities they administer, San Fran- 
cisco’s Elmer Robinson summed up what 
they had learned in Washington. “We 
feel,” he said bitterly, “that éivil defense 
is the stepchild of the Government.” 


Draft Policy Q.&A. 


Maybe—just maybe—the nation’s 
young men are about to learn where they 
stand with Uncle Sam. 

Selective Service Director Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey—who has his mouth 
open too wide too often to suit some 
Government officials—last week touched 
off criticism of draft-policy indecision by 
his blast at deferment of professional 
and scientific men. The public, said 
Hershey, is being fed “a lot of baloney” 
about the need for letting them remain 
civilians. 

Next day scientific organizations 
blasted right back: Hershey’s draftees, 
they said, would be in poor shape at the 
fighting front without the modern weap- 
ons and equipment developed by scien- 
tists at home. 

Obedient Soldier. Some observers 
now predict that General Hershey’s head 
may be lopped off. Selective Service, in 
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recent weeks, has told newsmen that 
“General Hershey has said this” and 
“Selective Service believes that.” Last 
week Hershey’s spokesman made it clear 
that “General Hershey only recommends, 
you know. He does not make the de- 
cisions, only follows orders.” 

But many of the nation’s young men, 
jittery over their prospects, fervently 
wished that Hershey did have the right 
to decide; at least Hershey was saying 
something. He has said emphatically 
he can’t put together an armed force of 
3 million men under present regulations. 

The 22-year-old class and above, 
Hershey predicts, will be exhausted by 
the end of November. Then another 
180,000 men must be found somewhere to 
meet the 300,000 the Pentagon wants by 
March. Where will they come from? Gen- 
eral Hershey’s recommendations: 

e e Draft some veterans (now ex- 
empt under the Selective Service Act 
extension of June 30). 

e ¢ Dip into the estimated pool of 
300,000 married men with no children 
(deferred by Executive order). 

ee Tighten the belt to the last 
notch on occupational deferments (up to 
local draft boards). 

e@ @ Lower the mental and physical 
standards (up to the Pentagon). 

Rejection for mental and physical 
reasons of men so far examined has been 
roughly 50%. Hershey contends the 
Army doesn’t need combat physique and 
combat mentality in all its jobs. And he 
doesn’t think much of psychiatric defer- 
ments. During World War II, he claims, 
“60% were faking.” 

Uniforms for Doctors. Dentists 
and doctors last week got the word. Dur- 
ing the last day of President Truman’s 
vacation cruise on the Williamsburg, he 
took time to sign a proclamation author- 
izing the drafting of doctors, dentists 
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and veterinarians below the age of 50 
who have not served 21 months of active 
duty. 

Still unanswered are the questions 
of the veteran who has served anywhere 
from a year to five years during World 
War II. And the recent high school or 
college graduate is also in a quandary. 
He has an education, but nobody wants 
to hire him. Employers say, “You may 
be drafted—and we want a stable labor 
force.” 


Election Note 


Candid comment on the current po- 
litical situation, made by Oklahoma’s 
Democratic candidate for Senator, Rep. 
A. S. (Mike) Monroney, to the New York 
Herald Tribune’s Bert Andrews: “We'll 
win. I think we’ll find that the Adminis- 
tration is not too big a load to carry.” 


The Real Van Gogh 


For five weeks, leaving no clue or 
canvas unturned, the T-men sniffed along 
a trail of evidence a half-century old. 
Agents cross-examined witnesses in two 
continents, checked and compared their 
stories. The upshot: solution of the most 
perplexing whodunit to plague the in- 
ternational art world in donkey’s years. 

The case had plopped into the Treas- 
ury’s lap in this wise. In France an en- 
terprising American art-dealer, Reeves 
Lewenthal, latched onto a hitherto un- 
known self-portrait of the rowdy, re- 
nowned Dutch master, Vincent Van Gogh 
(pronounced Van Hawff). Hoking up a 
tale of having blundered upon this prize 
where it hung on the walls of a grimy lit- 
tle Paris bistro, Lewenthal had it authen- 
ticated by art expert Dr. J. B. de la 
Faille, sold it to Hollywood’s patron of 
modern art, producer William Goetz. 
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would tighten deferments. (SEE: Q. & A.) 





Enigma in oils. Five weeks of sleuthing 
cost Treasury $5,000. (SEE: Van Gogh) 


Promptly the paint began to fly. 
From Holland, Van Gogh’s nephew, Vin- 
cent W., announced that, though he had 
never laid eyes on the canvas, he was 
pretty sure it was a fake. W. J. H. B. 
Sandberg, director of Amsterdam’s Muni- 
cipal Museum, backed him up. Goetz 
trumpeted his dissent, while Lewenthal 
muttered darkly: “Somebody is going to 
get sued.” 

*Tain’t. To head off such unpleas- 
antness, the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York (which had a large Van Gogh 
exhibition of its own at stake) volun- 
teered to arbitrate. A jury of eminent 
American connoisseurs pored over the 
canvas with X-rays and microscopes, ru- 
minated for 19 hours. 

Their findings: The brush strokes 
were cruder, sloppier than usual with 
Van Gogh; the head was weakly 
modeled; the “clues” tying it to the 
master were so numerous as to suggest 
an over-anxious counterfeit. Their ver- 
dict: “We are unwilling to accept it as 
an original work by Vincent Van Gogh.” 

The Treasury had little choice. If 
the portrait was a mere reproduction, 
Goetz would have to pay the standard 
10% duty on its importation ($5,000 on 
his $50,000 purchase). Goetz politely re- 
fused. With a grunt of annoyance, a team 
of T-men under agent C. E. Geyer donned 
their berets and took on the role of the 
Government’s own art experts. 

°Tis. They did a thorough job. En- 
listing such technicians as Albert D. Os- 
born, who had identified the ransom note 
in the Lindbergh kidnap case, they veri- 
fied Van Gogh’s signature on the portrait, 
pinned down his typical errors in Japa- 
nese letters, traced the original transfer 
of the picture back 60 years to an ob- 
scure clergyman, and uncovered an in- 
ternational ring of art dealers who had 
threatened to discredit the portrait if they 
couldn’t get it at a knock-down price. 

To their satisfaction—and certainly 
to Goetz’s—the T-men had proved “that 
the painting in question is entitled to be 
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New York politics. Women swing symbolic brooms for a city cleanup .. . 


attributed to Vincent Van Gogh.” What 
Van Gogh himself would have thought 
about all this expensive fuss over one 
of his most casual daubs, nobody could 
say. Possibly he would have agreed with 
Ambrose Bierce, who defined painting as 
“the art of protecting flat surfaces from 
the weather and exposing them to the 
critic.” 


National Betrayal 


From one end of the nation to the 
other, principally in the Democratic 
strongholds of large metropolitan areas, 
the American people are witnessing a de- 
terioration of fundamental values which 


. . « while Mayor Impellitteri, 
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Dewey 


strikes at the heart of our national life. 
There have been crooked politicians in 
American history; there have been alli- 
ances between the criminal and the politi- 
cal world; there have been corruptions to 
turn the stomachs of honest men. 

But never before have the citizens of 
the nation faced such tightly organized 
nation-wide coalitions between the under- 
world and those whom the citizenry has 
trusted to protect its life, property and 
civic morality. Unlike the past, when po- 
litical corruption was isolated, today the 
alliances are meshed into a tight, efficient 
country-wide network—and only major 
surgery will destroy it. 

Here may well be the hammering is- 





Wide World 
and Murphy seek stronger weapons. 


sue the Republican Party has been seek- 
ing. The overwhelming majority of these 
political-criminal alliances are in areas 
under strong Democratic Party control. 


Sins of New York 


No gangster or big-time system of 
organized corruption can operate unless 
the heads of it have friends, very well- 
greased friends, in high places. ... We 
see in New York the deadly effect of the 
combination of crime and politics. 

This blast from Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey opened the New York political 
campaign in earnest last week. The man 
whg had spent 10 years of his official life 
cleaning up organized crime knew what 
he was talking about. 

Dewey was pinpointing the shake-up 
in the police department of the nation’s 
largest city. It was a shake-up of monu- 
mental proportions, started not in New 
York but in a Congressional committee in 
Washington. The Kefauver committee’s 
probing into a nation-wide tie-up of gam- 
bling syndicates and politics flushed 
bookmaking czar Frank Erickson from 
his elegant Manhattan apartment and 
sent him to jail. 

The Bloodhounds. Erickson’s well- 
kept records led investigators toward 
those whom Dewey called the “very well- 
greased friends” and into another book- 
making ring—one headed by a stocky, 
perfume-loving Brooklynite named Harry 
Gross. Running an illegal gambling busi- 
ness of $20 million a year, Gross’s ring 
paid out nearly $1 million in police graft. 

On the heels of these revelations, 
New York’s police commissioner _re- 
signed. Into his spot went luxuriantly 
mustached Thomas F. Murphy, the as- 
sistant U.S. attorney who gained nation- 
wide fame for his prosecution of ex-State 
Department official Alger Hiss on a per- 
jury charge. 

With a broom figuratively as big (6 
feet, 4 inches) as he is, Murphy began a 
furious housecleaning. Last week he or- 
dered 21 policemen—some of high rank 
—to report to an investigating grand jury 
and tell what they know about (1) gam- 
bling, (2) police graft and (3) politi- 
cians who are the real protectors of crim- 
inal syndicates. 

One who may have important news 
to disclose is James E. Reardon, a suave 
former foot policeman who retired to a 
life of golf and the country pleasures of 
fashionable Westport, Conn. Reardon, 
who is believed to have engaged in vari- 
ous enterprises with Gross, appeared be- 
fore the grand jury last week. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of an epi- 
demic of “retirements” among members 
of the New York police force, other de- 
velopments kept the pot boiling over: 
Two top ex-police inspectors have “van- 
ished,” and Commissioner Murphy’s men 
raided the homes of a number of police- 
men and seized expensive television sets 
—said to be gifts from the fantastically 
wealthy underworld of bookmaker Gross. 

Friendless Democrat. A registered 
Democrat, Tom Murphy has no strong 
political connections with New York’s 
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powerful Democratic organization. It was 
Murphy’s lack of friends in the Demo- 
cratic hierarchy, both in New York and 
Washington, which kept him from getting 
a Federal judgeship after his brilliant 
work on the Hiss case. 

This week Murphy was well aware 
that the New York situation was not 
merely the usual one of police graft. 
Racketeers cannot operate, as Dewey 
pointed out, without “political protection 
from high sources who are gaining im- 
mense advantages of cash as a result.” 

Odds Against. Who are these “high 
sources”? Will they be exposed and 
brought to book? Cynical New Yorkers 
are betting that they will not. With elec- 
tions less than a month away, pressure 
is strong to keep the affair down to one 
of simple police bribery. 

Already a movement is afoot to bring 
back ex-Mayor William O’Dwyer from his 
Mexican Ambassadorship to testify be- 
fore the grand jury. In the meantime, Re- 
publican clamoring for the facts has 
shaken the Democratic Party’s tight- 
lipped Tammany Hall, which crawled 
back into power with O’Dwyer. 

With the coming race for mayor 
split three ways—Democrat Ferdinand 
Pecora, Republican Edward Corsi and the 
powerful Independent (and former Dem- 
ocrat) Vincent Impellitteri—national 
Democratic headquarters is afraid the 
current crime investigations may cost 
them City Hall, Herbert H. Lehman’s 
Senate seat and assure the re-election of 
Governor Dewey. 


Sins of the Midwest 


It is a very unwholesome situation 
and it does not reflect credit on law en- 
forcement in the country. 

With such well-mannered underesti- 
mation, Senator Estes Kefauver (D.- 
Tenn.), chairman of the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee, last week charac- 
terized the malodorous underworld activi- 
ties in Missouri’s Jackson County—Harry 
Truman’s home county and an adjoining 
“precinct” of the powerful Kansas City 
Democratic political machine. 

Kefauver had just wound up a three- 
day hearing in Kansas City, a principal 
stop on his committee’s tour of investiga- 
tion of nation-wide crime and its links 
with politics. Onto the witness stand 
strode racketeers, policemen, ward heel- 
ers, commissioners, political bosses and 
even the Governor of the state, Forrest 
Smith. Calmly, former policeman Harry 
W. Hundley testified that scores of dep- 
uty sheriffs were on the payroll of the 
man who controlled 75% of the county’s 
business in gambling machines. Roy Mc- 
Kittrick, one-time state’s attorney gen- 
eral, reported in detail an underworld 
plan to have him withdraw from the 1948 
Democratic primary for Governor. The 
plan was simply an offer of $50,000, 
which McKittrick turned down. Leader of 
this gang was reputed to be Charles Bi- 
naggio, Kansas City political power. Be- 
fore he was killed last April, Binaggio 
liked to brag of his connections with high 
national Democratic figures. 
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Sicilian Echo. Woven in and out of 
the testimony was the name of the Mafia 
—the Black Hand Society. Transplanted 
from the slums of Sicily, it grew into a 
gigantic cancer and siphoned off billions 
of dollars from the nation’s economy 
through vice. 

Governor Smith, who was a volun- 
tary witness at the hearing, admitted that 
Binaggio had supported him in the last 
elections, but denied having had any pri- 
vate conversations with the master racke- 
teer. Asked the committee’s chief coun- 
sel: “Did you see him at your inaugura- 
tion?” 

“No,” said Smith, “The next time I 
saw him was at the President’s inaugura- 
tion in Washington. We just said hello.” 

But it was more than a casual 


“hello” for former Kansas City Police 
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Governor Smith. He admitted the gangster’s support, denied any influence .. . 


Commissioner Hampton S. Chambers. He 
told the Senate committee that he had 
been bluntly brought under pressure to 
make changes in the city’s police depart- 
ment which would be favorable to Binag- 
gio. 

Errand Boy. That Binaggio himself 
was far from a free agent was brought 
out in subsequent testimony. A former 
Federal narcotics agent, who had kept the 
Mafia’s vast illicit drug operations under 
investigation for years, told the commit- 
tee that in his opinion Binaggio acted 
under orders from others. 

Kefauver wrapped up his hearing by 
giving Governor Smith a clean bill. Ob- 
servers had hoped that Kefauver’s prob- 
ing might shed light on the notorious 
1946 vote fraud. Truman’s good friend, 
Kansas City Democratic boss Jim Pender- 
gast, was asked what his organization 
had done to clear this matter up, but 
aside from a little banter with members 
of the committee, Pendergast had nothing 
specific to offer. 

Later in the week Kefauver left for 
Chicago. In this rich area of crime and 
corruption, where moderate-salaried po- 
lice captains live in luxurious houses and 
drive big, shiny new cars another long 
list of politicians, big and little mobsters, 
bookmakers and gamblers awaited the 
committee. The hearings were closed, but 
enough seeped out to indicate the Ke- 
fauver committee was hearing the same 
things over again—only more of it. 

Old-Fashioned Killing. While Ke- 
fauver was at work, Chicago police were 
trying to solve a double murder which 
sent scores of top racketeers on pleasure 
cruises to Mexico and other points south. 
First to be shot down was tough William 
Drury, former police lieutenant who en- 
joyed harassing gangsters. The mobs in 
turn applied political pressure and had 
him fired from the police force. Drury 
had been exposing the nation-wide crime 
syndicate and its political affiliations. He 
was shot in the garage of his own home 
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Man & mail. John L.’s quarry was in the State Department. 


just a few hours after he had asked the 
Kefauver committee for protection. That 
same night Marvin Bas, a lawyer who had 
seen Drury and received information to 
be used as Republican ammunition in the 
coming elections, was also murdered. 


Betting on People 


The Ford Foundation decided last 
week to gamble $250 million on human 
nature. 

The world’s largest private philan- 
thropy had taken (through the eyes of an 
eight-man study committee) a shrewd 
two-year look at the state of civilization. 
Its conclusion: Others might concentrate 
on “the physical sciences, medicine and 
public health”; the Ford Foundation 
would concentrate on people. 

When the late Edsel Ford estab- 
lished the Foundation with a $25,000 
check in 1936, its purpose was to care 
for a few special Ford charities, such as 
the Edison Institute and the Henry Ford 
Hospital in Dearborn, Mich. But before 
long, the family began to pour in cash, 
bonds, securities, real estate and Ford 
Motor Co. stock. The recently settled 
estates of the late Henry Ford and his son 
Edsel add another huge block of stock. 

Today the Foundation operates on 
3,089,908 shares of nonvoting class A 
stock valued at $238 million, plus bonds, 
cash and real estate worth $12 million 
more. With this to use, and with a world 
in need, the Foundation is ready to 
project its sights far beyond Dearborn. 

Help for U.N. Ford money will sup- 
port “activities that promise significant 
contributions to world peace” (such as 
staff agencies of the U. N., which might 
receive grants for social projects). It 
would also bolster “activities designed 
to secure greater allegiance to the basic 
principles of freedom and democracy.” 

For Mental Health. To “advance 
the economic well-being of people every- 
where,” the Foundation would also con- 
tribute to such causes as better labor- 
management relations and better busi- 
ness practices. It would help improve 
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waSninGTOoNn 


Dear Senator: 


1 appreciated very much your letter of April 
twenty-ninth, suggesting John L. Lewis as 
Ambassador to Russia. 


I've already appointed a good man to thet 
post and for your information I wouldn't 
eppoint John L. Lewis dogcatcher and, | 
think, you understand that is the case. | 
@ppreciate the good humor in your letter. 


Un 


y 
Honorable Neal D. Bishop 
Senator First District 
Denver, Colorado 





Acme, Wide World 


(SEE: Dogfight) 


schools through research and _ better 
teachers. Finally, it would encourage 
studies of personal maladjustment, 
neuroses, delinquency and crime. 

From the once hard-boiled Ford em- 
pire, the whole thing seemed a venture 
in idealism almost as surprising as the 
peace ship which Henry Ford dispatched 
to Europe during World War I. But be- 
hind it stood “the power of free men 
and women when moved by faith and high 
purpose”—and plenty of cash. 

Behind it also would soon stand 59- 
year-old Paul Gray Hoffman, just re- 
signed from the Government after two 
years dispensing Marshall Plan billions 
to Europe. Canny Paul Hoffman, who 
twinkled his way shrewdly through the 
Washington jungle with an adeptness 
which won him almost universal respect, 
wasn’t ready to say that he would take 


People’s Affairs 


Federal civilian employment 
normally begins to drop off after 
the spring and summer seasonal 
high. But not this year; it’s going 
up. Reductions in Agriculture, Post 
Office and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion have not offset hiring by other 
departments, particularly Defense. 


Federal Civilian Employment 


1949 March ...........2,111,257 


ED iA inc ownen an 2,122,710 
ee OT Ee 2,006,373 
November ........ 1,985,965 


1950 June 
RE epee 1,985,139 
RED ccna ds wea 2,042,309 


The Government has taken in 

since July 1 $9,425,202.185 

The Government has spent since 

July 1 $9,258.310,874 
The Government owes.... 


$256,276.834,010 





the $100,000-a-year job. But there is little 
doubt that Hoffman will say yes when the 
Foundation’s board of directors meets 
next month. 


National Dogfight 


Harry S. Truman, chronically af- 
flicted with foot-in-mouth disease, suf- 
fered a new relapse last week. Just re- 
covered from the effects of his bobble 
about the Marines, the President reeled 
under another of his slap-happy letters. 
To State Senator Neal D. Bishop of Colo- 
rado he had written: 

“I appreciated very much your let- 
ter of April twenty-ninth, suggesting 
John L. Lewis as Ambassador to Rus- 
sia.... For your information I wouldn’t 
appoint John L. Lewis dogcatcher.” 

Job for John. Snarling confusion 
broke loose in the pound. Rumbled 
Lewis: “. .. The office of dogcatcher 
would postulate creation of a new Fed- 
eral bureau with its accompanying per- 
sonnel of thousands of employes and, in 
consequence, an increase in the tax bur- 
den. Naturally, the first duty of the 
Bureau of the Dog . . . would be to col- 
lect and impound the sad dogs, the in- 
tellectual poodle dogs and the pusillani- 
mous pups which now infest our State 
Department.” 

Michael J. McDermott, press officer 
for State, dismissed Lewis’ yaps as “con- 
temptible.” No happier was poundmaster 
Wendell Conley of Omaha’s Humane So- 
ciety. Snapped Conley: Neither Truman 
nor Lewis seems to realize “it takes a 
lot of brains to catch dogs.” 


Slow-Grinding Mills 


The new anti-Communist law was on 
the books this week—but jail for Ameri- 
can Communists who refused to obey it 
might be four years away. 

The Justice Department and the FBI 
received a steady stream of tips from 
earnest citizens suspicious of their neigh- 
bors. Plans were ready to expand legal 
and investigative staffs. Yet none of the 
fireworks which most Americans expected 
had occurred. 

The blame lay with equal weight 
upon the Justice Department, the Presi- 
dent, the Congress and the law itself. 
Deliberate lawyers hadn’t completed even 
the Communist registration form. At- 
torney General J. Howard McGrath’s list 
of subversive organizations wasn’t up to 
date. The President seemed to be in no 
rush to appoint the five-man Subversive 
Activities Control Board, which must ap- 
prove the Attorney General’s directives 
ordering balky Communist organizations 
to register. And the law itself, although 
attacked violently by its opponents as 
endangering civil liberties, provided so 
many loopholes and delays that it made 
swift action almost impossible. 

Oversight. Furthermore, Congress 
had hurriedly passed the bill over the 
President’s veto—and then rushed home 
without appropriating its $15 million-a- 
year-cost for enlarged staffs. To carry 
the program until the end of November 
when Congress returns, the President 
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would probably have to dip into his 
emergency fund. Not until January could 
the Justice Department expect money of 
its own to do the job. 

Communists and Communist organi- 
zations have until Oct. 23 to register vol- 
untarily. If they refuse, as they say 
they will, McGrath must petition the 
SACB for an order requiring them to reg- 
ister. If they disobey, the case must be 
fought in the courts. This means the 
customary slow procedure of U.S. law, 
whose safeguards apply equally to those 
who believe in democracy and those who 
would destroy it. At a conservative guess, 
it may take from two to four years to 
force a single organization to register. 


For the Record 


e @ The President spent eight lazy 
Indian Summer days drifting down 
Chesapeake Bay in the yacht Williams- 
burg. 

ee The Vice President started on 
a whirlwind plane tour of 15 states to 
urge election of Democratic candidates 
for House and Senate in November. The 
72-year-old Barkley expected to make at 
least 30 speeches before winding up his 
trip in his home town, Paducah, Ky. Also 
traveling was Republican National Com- 
mittee Chairman Guy George Gabrielson, 
in behalf of GOP candidates. 

e @ Chairman Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.) 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
said Congress would get legislation next 
session boosting the Marines to almost 
three times their present size, giving them 
four divisions, two air wings and a total 
personnel of 326,000. 

e @ Republican Walter S. Gifford, 
former chairman of the board of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
was named Ambassador to Great Britain, 
succeeding Democrat Lewis A. Douglas, 
who resigned for reasons of health. 


Wide World 
Ambassador. Republican Gifford 
(above) goes to London for HST. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





By Wheeler McMillen 





The People’s Opportunity 





Red Tanks. Will the men who neglected Korea be ready if they roll in Europe? 


Two problems face the American 
people, either of which, if badly man- 
aged, can result in national tragedy. 

One is to maintain our national 
independence and to keep freedom 
alive in the face of the determined 
Communist plan to conquer and domi- 
nate the ‘world. The other is to stop 
inflation. 

To meet either problem squarely 
and effectively calls for high courage 
and genuine wisdom. And on Nov. 7 
the people will indicate their attitude 
by the character of the Congress they 
choose. Unless the people act cour- 
ageously and wisely the Congress can 
hardly be expected to do better. Gov- 
ernment is only the agent of the peo- 
ple in such matters. 


The rising prices that today 
plague every home and business derive 
directly from the Government’s spend- 
thrift habits. Since President Truman 
took office he has spent more than the 
entire cost of Government from 1789 
to World War II. No visible effort to- 
ward economy has been made. The 
1948 campaign promises called for 
bigger and bigger spending. Only re- 
fusal by the 8lst Congress to rubber- 
stamp the entire program has kept the 
record from being worse. 

Despite the taxes drained from 
every worker’s earning power, the Ad- 
ministration has steadily spent more 
than it has collected. So the national 
debt has climbed during a period of 
prosperity when it should have been 
reduced. The borrowing has piled up 
beyond the ability to sell bonds to the 
people. The bonds have gone into the 
banks to swell the tide of inflation. 
Thus rising prices levy a new, uncon- 
trolled tax on every family income. 
They destroy the savings of the aged, 
limit incentives to thrift, and make it 
more and more difficult for industry to 
acquire new tools for new jobs. 

For the first time in the American 
record, thoughtful men are speaking 
out in public to mention the fact that a 


United States bond no longer promises 
to be worth as much in the future as it 
now costs to buy. There appears new 
talk about “flight from the dollar” into 
real property and even into other cur- 
rencies—a humiliating note in our 
proud history. 


Neither the brilliant leadership 
by MacArthur ‘and his Generals nor 
the bravery of our men can cover up 
the fact that warnings of the Korean 
attack went unheeded, and that poli- 
tics had taken precedence over pre- 
paredness. Korea is one tiny trouble- 
spot in a troubled world, yet it took 
the United States three months to mus- 
ter enough might to reach the 38th 
Parallel after 20,000 casualties. 

Today all the immeasurable sac- 
rifices of the Roosevelt war and all 
the Marshall Plan billions are im- 
perilled in a Europe where the Soviet 
can march to the Atlantic in two 
weeks, and to the Suez in 30 days. Is 
the United States prepared to meet 
that contingency? Does anyone know 
what would be done in the event that 
the Soviets chose to march across Ger- 
many, to invade Yugoslavia, to over- 
run Greece? Or to move into the oil- 
rich areas of Iran, or to push Chinese 
Communists into the fertile lands of 
southeastern Asia? 

The nation has been committed to 
resist the expansion of Communist 
dictatorship. The magnitude of these 
responsibilities can hardly be compre- 
hended. The Administration that lost 
China, that was not ready for Korea, 
faces them. And the American people, 
who furnish the boys and pay the bills, 
face them. 


When it does its duty, Congress 
exerts power coequal with that of the 
Executive. If a better record is to be 
made with these grave problems, an 
independent, wise and courageous 
Congress must be chosen. The vote of 
Nov. 7 brings this responsibility to the 
people in every district. 














The Navy Fights on Land 


Admiral Sherman makes unification work, gets 
his ships, and turns out a fighting fleet 


If last month’s solar-plexus punch 
on Inchon left the North Koreans gasp- 
ing, it also left many an American guess- 
ing. Where, .the armchair strategists 
wanted to know, did the U.S. find its 
Navy? 

Battle reports of a 26l-ship armada 
—the mightiest to spearhead a landing 
since Okinawa—were understandably in- 
credible. Cruisers, aircraft carriers and 
destroyers able to float and fight had sup- 
posedly gone under in the backwash of 
an economy wave that Louis A. Johnson 
had whipped up more than a year before. 

To indignant citizens, the recollec- 
tion of the former Defense Secretary’s 
“insidious plot” to scuttle the Navy was 
still painfully fresh. As recently as April 
1949 the then Secretary of the Navy, John 
L. Sullivan, foresaw tragic consequences 
from Johnson’s_ short-sighted penny- 
pinching and quit his job. 

Six months later Sullivan’s smolder- 
ing anxiety, brought about by the stop- 
work order on the supercarrier, the USS 
United States, was dramatically rekindled 
in a bitter unification fight. Chief of 
Naval Operations Adm. Louis Denfeld, 
who had fought the good fight “to save 
the Navy,” was sacked. The President 
had found his “usefulness” had ended. 
The Navy’s budget barometers picked up 
warnings of even deeper cuts in ships 
and manpower. And on the same dark 
day they banished forever Navy Day, in 
favor of a new, and ostensibly prejudiced, 
Armed Forces Day. 

Amphibious Sailors. Yet 10 
months later the prophets of gloom went 
over the side. Not only did the U.S. have 
a fiercely efficient Navy fighting in the 
Korean war, but that Navy was doing 
everything short of pulling Neptune out 
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of the sea and putting him into a slit 
trench. Because no seagoing enemy 
showed himself (the only exceptions were 
a few sea mines and some radar warnings 
of Russian submarines) the Navy vir- 
tually switched roles: It became a land 
force. 

Before the Inchon landing, as the 
Red troops pushed south toward Pusan, 
the Navy contributed greatly to stopping 
the Communist drive. Serving as seaborne 
artillery, cruisers and destroyers lay in 
close to shore and pulverized coastal 
roads, bridges and communications lines 
which the North Koreans needed if the 
assault was to succeed. 

Navy helicopters became artillery 
and naval gunfire spotters, delivered the 
mail to soldiers and marines in almost 
inaccessible areas, and betweentimes 
pulled remarkable rescue stunts. In one 
case, reported by Capt. Walter Karig, 
USN, seven minutes after getting a call 
for help a Navy helicopter dropped on 
top of a grenade-riddled machine gun 
position, hauled an injured marine 
aboard and flew him to an advanced aid 
station, 17 miles behind the front. Three 
hours later the marine had undergone 
major surgery and was safe between 
clean sheets on a hospital ship, the USS 
Consolation—in just about the time it 
takes to treat a victim of an average 
American traffic accident. 

Sharpshooters. Early in the war, 
when it became apparent that the Air 
Force’s highly touted strategic bombing 
wasn’t seriously hurting Red invaders, 
carrier planes gave close air support to 
U.N. troops. Besides strafing enemy col- 
umns, Navy pilots upturned a bagful of 
tricks ordinarily used in dive-bombing 
and torpedo-bombing at sea. So proficient 


Wide World 
Inchon landing. The Navy’s reactivated LSTs gave the Korean War a spectacular military flourish not seen since Okinawa. 


did the Navy airmen become that at 
times they were dropping their bombs 
a scant 200 yards ahead of advancing 
U.N. troops. But it was during the Inchon 
landing that the Navy virtually “went 
ashore.” Cruisers, firing 8-inch guns, 
pounded the hills just south of the Ko- 
rean port so heavily that landslides re- 
sulted. As the North Koreans fled to the 
flatlands, U.S. destroyers whipped in 
between the shore and the cruisers to fire 
—almost at point-blank range—anti-per- 
sonnel shells, timed with proximity fuses. 
The devastation was as bad as that from 
shrapnel or air bursts of artillery shells. 
Similarly the USS Missouri became 
a floating artillery unit. In at least one 
case the Mighty Mo laid down a pre- 
attack barrage for the assaulting South 
Koreans, 20 miles inland. (When the 
Missouri wasn’t firing, her giant refrig- 
erators were turning out ice cream by 
the barrel for the troops.) Through all 
this the Navy maintained the blockade 
of Formosan waters and provided all the 
troop transports and hospital ships. 
Magician in Blue. The miracle- 
man most responsible for this rejuven- 
ated Navy is brilliant, 53-year-old Adm. 
Forrest P. Sherman, the first air officer 
(and youngest man) to serve as CNO. 
On Nov. 2, when Sherman (see cover) 
took his oath of office, an air of hostility 
filled Navy Secretary Francis P. Mat- 
thews’ Pentagon office. Thirty-eight 
wooden-faced admirals, including Den- 
feld, Sherman’s predecessor, stood im- 
passively by, stern disciples of the ancient 
Navy gospel of battleships and bullets 
and spit-and-polish. Below decks in the 
Pentagon and in far-flung Navy and 
Marine bases the ominous muttering of 
“sell-out” was heard. Every skipper and 
swabbie was certain the author of the 
first plan for unifying the Navy had now 
been named to sing its litany of death. 
An aloof, abstemious man, Sherman 
had wasted little time making friends or 
politicking. After two years as Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz’ planning-officer in 
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the Pacific, he knew better than his 
critics the importance of teamwork. 
Later, as Nimitz’s deputy CNO, he pro- 
duced the compromise between Navy 
airmen and the Air Force. 

But if Sherman was aware of the dis- 
trust and dislike he had engendered, he 
gave no sign. Before the admirals had 
finished cheering the outgoing Denfeld, 
Sherman was hard at work. The $350 mil- 
lion cut in spending ordered by Johnson 
had given him a skeleton fleet of 237 
ships, cost him 4 more aircraft carriers, 
6 cruisers and 21 other ships. Manpower 
was to drop from 432,000 to 386,000. 

No Propaganda. Despite this and 
without fanfare, Sherman first abolished 
Operation 23, the propaganda machine 
that had supplied most of the pro-Navy, 
anti-Air Force arguments for the Con- 
gressional probe of unification abuses. 
Then he began to teach the other chiefs 
of staff—the Army’s Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, the Air Force’s Gen. Hoyt Van- 
denberg and Chairman Omar N. Bradley 
—that “the world is round,” that three- 
fourths of the earth’s surface is ocean; 
that one-third of the earth’s surface is 
the Pacific; that above land and sea there 
is an ocean of air—and that the Navy has 
a gigantic part in protecting it all. 

He took his fellow chiefs to sea; 
literally coerced them into visiting Japan, 
Guam, Pearl Harbor and the Aleutians. 
After six months Sherman’s patient, 
coldly intellectual persuasiveness had 
begun to tell. General Bradley, no slouch 
as a military historian himself, came to 
depend more and more upon Sherman’s 
profound knowledge of the history of 
wars. Pentagon gossips claim today that 
Sherman knows what Bradley, Secretary 
of Defense George C. Marshall and the 
President are thinking long before Van- 
denberg or Collins have even a hint. 

Last week Sherman had scored his 
major hits and proved emphatically that 
he “still knows his uniform is blue.” 

Nearly everything Denfeld and the 
battlewagon set had fought for—and had 
lost their jobs for—was on its way. Work 
on the giant aircraft carrier, the United 
States, will soon be resumed. 

Growing Fleet. Besides the 62 
ships reactivated specifically for the 
Inchon invasion, 296 more vessels have 
been ordered out of mothballs. By the 
end of next June, 20 aircraft carriers, 2 
battleships of the Missouri class, 15 cruis- 
ers, 200 destroyers, 75 submarines, 118 
mine-control craft, 256 amphibious ships 
and 255 auxiliary vessels would be afloat 
and in fighting shape. The Navy and the 
Marine Corps will have 7,355 first-line 
planes. And sailors will number some- 
where between 500,000 and 612,000. 

Despite his spectacular success, 
Sherman knows neither he nor the Navy 
is entirely safe yet from the potshots of 
the reactionaries. The Navy is more than 
an arm of the armed forces. It is a 
society. And as in any society, changes— 
no matter how beneficial—are always 
resisted from within. 

You Can’t Do That. In 1900 the 
late Adm. William S. Sims, who was 
then an obscure gunnery lieutenant, was 
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Joint Chiefs. The Chief of Naval Operations shows Generals Bradley, Vandenberg 
and Collins that the world is round. (SEE: The Navy Fights on Land) 


almost cashiered because he arrogantly 
fought to prove that a Navy gun could 
be continuously fired, without waiting 
for a ship to reach the peak of a roll. 
Washington brass squashed Sims’s im- 
provements for five years for the simple 
reason that they were contrary to prac- 
tices they (the brass) had themselves ap- 
proved, 

One of the major obstacles to the 
aircraft carrier was that it could not 
provide as comfortable sleeping quarters 
as a battleship. It may seem a super- 
ficial reason, but it was a fact even if 
it did cloak the fundamental reason: a 
change in the structure of the naval so- 
ciety. For just as improved gunnery 
raised naval gunners to new importance 
in shipboard routines and _ shoreside 
functions, so did the carrier introduce a 





new element into what had been a fixed 
society: the aviators. 

Sherman knows that the men who 
command the cruisers, the battleships and 
now even the carriers will resent the 
intrusion of the newest element: the sub- 
marine set. Those who are interested 
only in the process and not in the prod- 
uct of naval warfare will never stop 
trying to suppress the upstarts. 

New Job in Sight. Fortunately, 
Sherman will be on deck for at least 
three more years. When General Brad- 
ley steps down as JCS chairman next 
August, Sherman is slated to replace 
him. Given this much time, Sherman may 
be able to puncture enough barnacle- 
burdened traditions to let the growing” 
Navy continue to grow—within the 
framework of unification. 


International 


*Copter rescue. Marooned small-boat sailors are hauled to safety. (SEE: Land) 
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The World 





For the Record 


ee As expected, Col. Paul Magloire 
won easily Oct. 8 in Haiti’s first popular 
presidential election. He promised indus- 
trial and agricultural development. 

e ¢ The South African government 
will underwrite to the tune of some £13 
million ($36.4 million) a company to 
manufacture oil from South African coal. 

e@ ¢ Unification of the Spanish and 
Portuguese armed forces, dovetailing of 
the countries’ economies and abolition of 
customs barriers were reportedly dis- 
cussed at a meeting between Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco and Premier 
Antonio Salazar of Portugal. 

e @ The world’s biggest pipeline—a 
1,068-mile steel link between U.S.-owned 
oil fields in Saudi Arabia and the Medi- 
terranean port of Sidon—has been com- 
pleted at a cost of $250 million. It elimi- 
nates a 7,000-mile tanker haul through 
the Suez Canal. 


Big Stick for the Cop 


“We are supposed to be a U.N. police 
force,” one of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s commanders said. “I never heard 
of a policeman chasing a criminal to his 
front gate and then stopping to let him 
stand in his front yard and thumb his 
nose.” 

In the minds of the military, appar- 
ently, there had never been any doubt 
that U.N. forces would cross the 38th 
Parallel. They seemed merely to have 
been waiting for a green light from Lake 
Success—and to rest, regroup and con- 
solidate gains. 

By last week end, MacArthur had 
massed a force as big as any he had used 
in his World War II southwest Pacific 
campaigns. Six U.S. infantry divisions, 
one Marine division, two British and one 
Australian battalion, a couple of U.S. 
regimental combat teams and 60,000 
South Korean troops brought his total to 
at least 125,000 men. He had complete air 
and naval superiority and a big edge in 
weapons. Against him were the rag-tag 
tatters of the North Korean armies which 
had started the mess 15 weeks before. 
They numbered an estimated 100,000, 
plus perhaps another 100,000 recently 
conscripted troops of uncertain training 
and perhaps shaky loyalty. 

Last Ditch? Intelligence reports in- 
dicated the Reds might make a stand on 
Korea’s narrow neck between Pyongyang, 
their capital, and Wonsan, big port on the 
east coast. But the “Rambling ROKs”— 
South Korea’s 3rd Division—had raced 
200 miles in less than a week from the 
Pusan beachhead, were meeting stiffening 
resistance as they fought in the streets of 
Wonsan. Two other Republic divisions 
also had crossed the border. So had units 
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from the U.S. First Cavalry—north of 
Seoul and freshly-captured Kaesong. Con- 
fident military sources predicted a quick 
victory if the Communists chose to ig- 
nore MacArthur’s “last time” offer to 
surrender. That came Monday as U.N. 
troops poised for a big smash north—or a 
landing behind the lines like the one at 
Inchon. 


What Now in Korea? 


The quick throw-back of the Com- 
munists in Korea was a. punch in the 
Kremlin’s “face” in Asia. It also heart- 
ened Western Europe with a badly needed 
boost for American prestige. But it 
also brought the poser of what would hap- 


of hit-and-run raids and burning of police 
posts. North Koreans who had infiltrated 
southward in baggy white civilian clothes 
were going underground, disguised the 
same way. 

Red Optimist. From Red China, 
Premier Chou En-lai said a “prolonged 
war of resistance” would win in the long 
run for Korea’s Communists. Their bor- 
der with Russia and China is heavily for- 
ested—ideal for guerilla activity or 
smuggling in arms. 

War’s shambles left the country an 
economic liability for her liberators. U.S. 
Ambassador John J. Muccio said condi- 
tions in Seoul were “terrible and beyond 
description.” Similar devastation was 
widespread down the peninsula. People 
were hungry despite a bumper rice crop. 
Able-bodied men to harvest it were in the 
army—or had been dragged off by the 
North Koreans. 

The first of several U.N. medical and 
welfare teams arrived; so did supplies— 
food, salt, coal and DDT. Other U.N. 
teams began to cope with the problem of 
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Red black mark. Atrocity victims like these totaled 20,000. 


pen now in the Land of Morning Calm. 

The probability that Communist 
China or Soviet Russia would step in had 
been pretty well tossed out. China had 
her hands full trying to establish her 
new regime at home and had too much to 
lose in her U.N. membership hopes to 
risk war with the U.S. Russia had picked 
for her latest imperialistic move the one 
satellite with no military alliance requir- 
ing Russia to help. And Malik et al had 
repeatedly said the conflict was a civil 
war in which no outsider should mix. 
That still left an opening for sneak help 
in a guerilla-type civil war. 

Last week, as the Reds mysteriously 
disappeared in South Korea—leaving a 
grisly wake of 20,000 to 22,000 murdered 
anti-Communists, officials and police be- 
hind them—that seemed to be the pat- 
tern. There were almost nightly reports 
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unifying a country where Communist 
land distribution had been popular and 
where the only. elected government, that 
of President Syngman Rhee, had seen the 
administration party beaten at the polls 
just before June 25. 

The world had a promise that United 
Nations forces would stay only temporar- 
ily in Korea. What with the guerillas and 
economic problems, that “temporarily” 
might stretch into a long time. 


The Dictator Returns 


The biographers of Getulio Dornelles 
Vargas can’t miss picking Oct. 3 as the 
luckiest of dates for the swarthy, stocky 
little onetime dictator of Brazil. 

On Oct. 3, 1930, Vargas, soundly 
whipped in a presidential election, rallied 
the army, took over the country, and be- 
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gan a 15-year rule. In 1945 the army 
booted him into retirement in the cattle 
country where he was born 68 years ago. 

On Oct. 3, 1950, in the first week- 
day presidential election in Brazil’s his- 
tory (previously they were held on Sun- 
day), Vargas swamped his three oppo- 
nents. Last week end, with the count still 
incomplete, Vargas had a 5-2 edge over 
his nearest rival, Lt. Gen. Eduardo 
Gomes. Outgoing President Eurico Du- 
tra’s candidate, Cristiano Machado, was a 
poor third. The Socialist candidate ran 
an insignificant fourth. 

When the long counting process is 
completed, Vargas may well have more 
votes than the other three combined. It 
was the first time in Brazil’s history that 
a government candidate had been defeat- 
ed. The bad news so shocked Machado 
that he suffered a heart attack. 

Protector of the Poor. The bulk 
of Vargas’s votes came from Brazil’s 
countless poor, who were the chief bene- 
ficiaries of his dictatorship (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 20). But O Pequenino (The Little 
Fellow) also had the substantial support 
of one of Brazil’s up and coming politi- 
cians. He was Adhemar de Barros, Gov- 
ernor of Sao Paulo and one of the na- 
tion’s wealthiest men. Adhemar was in- 
debted to Vargas. His first appointment as 
Governor of Sao Paulo came from Dom 
Getulio. 

Adhemar had planned to run for 
President this year. His campaign went 
as far as putting up posters all over the 
country. But in June, when Vargas an- 
nounced that he was running “for the re- 
demption” of the country, Adhemar 
pulled out of the race and backed the for- 
mer dictator. Some observers thought 
last week that if all went well Adhemar 
might get his chance in 1955. 

Dictators always make enemies, and 
Vargas has acquired more than a fair 
share. Generals who had helped put him 
into power and just as eagerly helped to 
kick him out campaigned against him. 
During the campaign one General omi- 
nously said that even if Vargas were 
elected he wouldn’t take office on Jan. 31. 
The inference seemed to be that the army 
would see to that. 

Brazilians say Vargas is so clever he 
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can remove his socks without taking off 
his shoes. Certainly Vargas is smart 
enough to know that in Brazil a dictator 
—or a duly elected President—without 
an army to support him is like a home- 
run slugger without a bat. Dom Getulio 
may have to mend a lot of fences and 
make a lot of reconciliations before in- 
auguration day. 


The Green Light 


After weeks of temporizing, the 
United Nations General Assembly caught 
up with the fighting in Korea. At least 
indirectly, it authorized U.N. troops to 
cross the 38th Parallel. 

The decision should have been made 
long ago—before U.N. forces reached the 
border, before South Korean “ROKs,” 
three divisions strong, had pushed into 
North Korea. But delegates from 60 na- 
tions found the choice a ticklish one. 
They wouldn’t say yes and they wouldn’t 
say no—in public. Privately, in the dele- 
gates’ lounge, at parties and in dining 
rooms, they argued the case violently. 

Those who favored crossing main- 
tained that stopping would partially nul- 
lify the U.N. victory, that the Reds north 
of the 38th Parallel could continue to 
wage guerilla warfare. Crossing was 
necessary for unification. 

Their opponents feared that crossing 
the line would mean full-scale war with 
Russia or China—or both. Even if there 
were no war, it would alienate the Asiatic 
countries, which have an instinctive fear 
of Western “imperialism.” 

More Speeches. Nobody but the 
Russian bloc wanted the U.N. out of Ko- 
rea completely, and the majority seemed 
willing to leave the decision to invade 
North Korea up to General MacArthur. 
That was just what the U.S. didn’t want. 
If MacArthur had crossed the Parallel 
without an okay from the U.N., it would 
have given fresh ammunition to Vishinsky 
and Malik for their diatribes on Ameri- 
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Okay to cross. Koreans and America’s Austin talk Parallel problems. (SEE: Light) 


can “aggression.” In Korea MacArthur 
wisely waited for the green light. 

The Assembly finally gathered its 
courage. First killing a Russian proposal 
for a cease-fire and withdrawal of all 
U.N. troops, it gave MacArthur the go- 
ahead. The resolution, which passed 47-5 
with 8 countries abstaining, recommends 
“that all appropriate steps be taken to 
insure conditions of stability throughout 
Korea.” It also sets up a new alphabeti- 
cal jumble, UNCURK (United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea), composed of seven 
small nations. UNCURK will replace the 
old U.N. commission for Korea. The new 
agency's main job will be to supervise 
elections and build up Korea’s war-torn 
economy. 


Labor’s Long Face 


The British Labor government found 
itself doubly embarrassed last week. First 
it had to get tough in a strike against 
itself, then it had to air its dirty linen 
where all could see the rips. 

Gas is a nationalized industry, run 
by the government. When 17 gas plants 
in London were shut down by a wildcat 
strike, Labor found itself in the odd po- 
sition of having to clamp down on labor. 
For 20 days the government hemmed and 
hawed. Then it hesitantly ordered army 
and navy technicians to take over the 
plants and had 10 strike leaders jailed on 
breach-of-contract charges. Its pussy- 
footing on the one hand and its final 
action against its own supporters on the 
other alternately antagonized both foe 
and friend. 

Next, at the annual Labor Party 
conference in Margate, the government 
suffered more embarrassment when 
Clement Attlee and Herbert Morrison got 
a cold reception while Aneurin Bevan 
was wildly cheered. Prime Minister Att- 
lee and Morrison, his deputy, are the 
Labor government’s chief policymakers 
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More war. French Commissioner reviews 


and kingpins of its moderate faction. 
Health Minister Bevan leads the left-wing 
element that wants to rush more social- 
ism—despite such demonstrations of 
public sentiment as last February’s elec- 
tion and the steel-nationalization issue 
which made the Attlee group cautious. 

Preponderance. The conference 
represents local Labor Party units and 
the British trade unions. Although the 
latter have only one-third of the total 
delegates, the conference voting setup 
gives them the biggest power. Their 
influence brought a vote-down of meas- 
ures criticizing the success of nationaliza- 
tion and, with Bevan urging party unity 
for the present, permitted lukewarm 
approval of the Attlee-Morrison plan for 
the gradual progress of socialism. 

But on one issue the conference 
kicked over.traces. Defying its leaders, 
it shouted approval of a resolution call- 
ing for an end to the government’s wage 
freeze, a rollback of prices, and more 
limitations on profits. Thus the Labor 
Party—which means the government—is 
in effect committed to a policy which 
may prove politically embarrassing in the 
general election in the offing. 


Indochina: Ho or Vo? 
Is Ho Chi Minh dead? This now-he- 


is, now-he-isn’t question about the Com- 
munist leader of Indochina’s Viet-Minh 
rebels cropped up again last week as the 
French gave up half a dozen border 
posts to Ho’s troops. 

No European or American is be- 
lieved to have seen Ho Chi Minh since 
December 1946, when he lay deathly ill 
in Saigon with tuberculosis, A month 
later he was reported being carried out 
of Hanoi on a stretcher. Since then he 
has been reported in Moscow, in Peking 
and in Chengtu—but never where he 
could be seen by an Occidental. 

He held many of the older veterans 
in the fight—first against the Japanese 
and then against the French—because 
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native troops in Indochina. (SEE: HO) 


they believed him when he swore he was 
fighting for Indochina’s independence. 
His Viet-Minh (Enlightened Land) is 
wherever his guerillas hold sway. 

Ringing the Doorbell. Last week 
that was in scattered areas of Indochina. 
They staged isolated assaults along the 
country’s length, from Tonkin province 
in the north to Cochin China in the south. 
But their main pressure was in a 40-mile 
section of the 200-mile-long “China door” 
—a gap in the rugged mountains dividing 
Red China from the southern nations. 
There the French withdrew from six out- 
post towns, including Caobang, important 
highway and supply center and for years 
one of the main French defense bases 
along the border. 

But in a surprise offensive of their 
own, French paratroopers, Foreign Le- 
gionnaires, commandos and native sol- 
diers captured Thainguyen. This was the 
nerve center and military capital of the 
rebels, 50 miles north of teeming Hanoi. 

Explained Gen. Marcel Carpentier, 
the French military commander: The 
moves give up hard-to-defend, hilly ter- 
ritory to the rebels, permit concentration 
on opposition in the rich, populous low- 
lands. They also lessen the possibility of 
border incidents which might antagonize 
Communist China—already furnishing 
Ho Chi Minh’s forces with arms and 
training grounds, and perhaps itching 
for an excuse to cross the border. 

According to the General, the Chi- 
nese Communists are supplying more aid 
to Viet-Minh than the U.S., with all its 
fanfare, has supplied to French-backed 
Viet-Nam. And, ironically, some of those 
Red-given arms are American, shipped 
by the U.S. to the Chinese Nationalists 
and captured when the Commies overran 
Hainan island. 

Bloodthirsty Fanatic. But if Ho 
Chi Minh is dead, who is leading the 
guerillas? Best guess is Vo Gian Giap— 
young (38), fanatically anti-white and 
a rabid Communist all his mature years. 
His hatred of the French was inflamed 


when his wife died in jail four years ago. 

As Ho’s Minister of Defense, Vo’s 
radio rantings have verged on the hyster- 
ical. He urged Viet-Minh troops to “eat 
the livers” of the French and to show no 
mercy to the Indochinese followers of 
Bao Dai. Bao is Viet-Nam’s Emperor— 
who embarrasses his French backers by 
playing on Europe’s Riviera while his 
country seethes with unrest. 


Fire, but No Smoke 


Eight out of ten French and Belgian 
women—according to a survey made by 
a Belgian psychologist—think that vir- 
ginity is “unimportant” but that it’s hor- 
rible to smoke. 

The psychologist, Dr. Marc Lanval, 
got questionnaire answers from 600 
women. Of them, 82% approved of sex 
experience before marriage and 75% 
would allow their daughters sexual free- 
dom. But 66% thought smoking—espe- 
cially in public—was dreadful. 

And, the doctor added, half the 
women indicated their private lives would 
be a lot more fun if they were men. 


The Terror by Night 


Norway is determined to defend it- 
self. Sweden hopes for neutrality but 
knows it is a foolish dream. Finland 
lives in dread from day to day. 

Those are the observations of 
Richard Davids, PATHFINDER  corre- 
spondent who toured Scandinavia and 
talked with the man on the street. Here 
are three viewpoints, typical of the hun- 
dreds expressed: 

e @ A Stockholm businessman: “We 
damn well want to try to stay neutral, 
but we doubt that we can. We know that 
within hours after we took sides we'd 
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probably be bombed out, but we know 
where our real hope lies. That’s the West.” 

e @ A hotelkeeper in Oslo: “We have 
learned we can’t be neutral—and we don’t 
want to be. We’re not going to be caught 
with our defenses down again.” 

e e A Finnish salesgirl: “There are 
no Russian soldiers in Finland (except, 
of course, the occupied zones). But they 
manage to keep annoying us—running 
one of their trains, for example, over that 
part of the railway which passes through 
their area just when one of ours is due 
and forcing us into long delays. 

“If any merchant does business with 
the Russians, he is shunned by us from 
then on. We hate the Russians and always 
will. Our children play war games and 
the Reds are always the hated enemies. 

“We don’t have any ideals any more. 
We don’t look at the future. We only eat 
and sleep. Even when we sleep. we wake 
at the sound of cars in the night.” 

And her eyes filled with tears. 


Colossal Flop 


Big Red firecrackers were scheduled 
to explode in Austria and Germany. In- 
stead, they fizzled. Determined measures 
by the authorities had dampened the 
fuses of the vociferously ballyhooed Com- 
munist demonstrations in both countries. 

In Vienna last week, the Reds’ “great 
disciplinary strike action” was called off 
reportedly on behind-the-scenes Com- 
inform orders—after a miserable show of 
strength. Only 20,000 Communists an- 





swered the general strike call; most mill 
and factory employes stayed on their 
jobs in a routine working day. A gigan- 
tic rally in front of the city hall drew 
less than 10,000 and folded quietly after 
a few speeches. Thus ended what had 
been planned as a nation-wide protest 
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Crooked World. Houses up-rooted 
from foundations and gaping cracks in 
sidewalks and soil marked a land- 
slide in Surte, Sweden. Some 40 houses 


were topsy-turvied and a railroad 


against government wage-price increases. 

Police With Rifles. Communists 
said they called off their demonstration 
because of government “terror” measures. 
Police were armed with rifles for the first 
time since 1938, and the occupying pow- 
ers were asked for help in maintaining 
order. Actually, non-Communist Austrian 
workers were as much responsible for the 
Red fiasco as the police. 

When 150 Communists tried to keep 
streetcars from leaving their Vienna 
barns, trolley crews beat them up. In the 
Russian sector of the city, a Soviet order 
kept police from chasing off 400 demon- 
strators who sat down on car tracks, but 
the sudden appearance of four truckloads 
of building workers shooed the disturbers 
away. Then the Russians futilely ordered 
Austrian police to arrest the truck riders, 
who promptly disappeared. 

Communists did succeed in seizing 
some telegraph and post offices in lower 
Austria, disrupted streetcar traffic by 
pouring cement in switches, and blocked 
Western rail and highway links out of 
Vienna—all with obvious connivance of 
Russian authorities. But Viennese, after 
buying up all the candles and bread in 
the city in anticipation of food and power 
shortages, found their biggest fears 
groundless. Gloated Security Minister 
Ferdinand Graf: “The Communists suf- 
fered their worst defeat in Austria’s his- 
tory.” 

Resistance With Rocks. In West 
Germany, it was a similar story. The 
Reds had boasted they would muster 200,- 
000 demonstrators; fewer than 20,000 
turned out. Their day of “national re- 
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moved 100 yards as the clay strata 
on which they were built—made slip- 
pery by weeks of rain—shifted down 
a hill. One person was killed and 30 
injured in the small Swedish town. 





sistance” produced only scattered brawls 
and disturbances. Preventive arrests and 
quick action by a record 100,000 police- 
men marshaled for the emergency kept 
the Communists from staging any sort of 
showing except in Hamburg. There a 
fight with fists and rocks raged briefly. 

After jail doors had swung open for 
most of the 1,400 bruise-nursing Reds ar- 
rested over the country, British officials 
said the weakness of the demonstration 
“practically marked the end of the West 
German Communist Party.” 


Europe: 45 Divisions 
The Reds had it neatly planned: Ko- 


rea would be a pushover; Formosa would 
go to Communist China by default; a 
wave of strikes would cripple Western 
Europe, and the Atlantic Pact would be 
“too little, too late” because its partici- 
pants were the slow-moving democracies. 
Last week, however, developments 
showed that even on the last of these the 
West had badly thwarted Russian hopes. 
The 12-nation Atlantic Pact was 
strengthened when Turkey and Greece 
accepted invitations as associate mem- 
bers. That means they'll sit in on the mili- 
tary talks when defense of the Mediter- 
ranean is discussed. Moscow, of course, 
screamed bloody murder, said it was a 
move by “executioners” aimed at annex- 
ing Albania and part of Bulgaria. 
Strong Enough? At the same time, 
British military sources in London re- 
vealed that Atlantic Pact leaders have set 
a minimum of 45 highly mechanized divi- 
sions for a unified European army. The 
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most optimistic guess is that only 20 can 
be ready by a year from now; full 
strength is not expected before 1953. Of 
the 20, France is to supply 8, the United 
States 6, Britain 4 and the Benelux coun- 
tries 2. A possible 3 divisions from Ger- 
many are still in the questionmark stage 
because of French opposition to German 
rearmament. 

But the British experts are not as 
worried about an armed Soviet thrust in 
Europe next year as they were before 
Korea. They now think it won’t come be- 
fore 1953. And they add that 45 divisions, 
with appropriate air strength, may keep 
Russia from striking at all. Behind the 
Iron Curtain Moscow said nothing—and 
counted her 115 European divisions. 


Loony Diplomacy 


Annual sanity tests for the world’s 
politicians were proposed at a recent Con- 
gress on Psychiatric Hygiene in Paris, 
the Chicago Tribune reports. Commis- 
sions of “nonpolitical brain experts,” 
working under United Nations direction, 
would test the statesmen and grant—or 
withhold—licenses to take part in poli- 
tics. Presumably the world would run 
more smoothly if there weren’t so many 
crazy politicians. 


African Racial Storm 


The Union of South Africa is blessed 
with good climate, fertile soil and some 
of the world’s richest deposits of gold 
and diamonds. But it is also cursed with 
the world’s ugliest racial problem. 

South Africa is populated by 2.5 
million Whites, 8 million Negroes (na- 
tives), 1 million half-castes (called 
Coloureds) and 285,000 Asiatics, mostly 
Indians. The Whites own 88% of the 
land but depend on the Blacks to till the 
soil, work the mines and keep them pros- 
perous. Every mine owner, farmer, in- 
dustrialist and businessman lives in mor- 
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tal fear that the Blacks will rise up and 
reclaim the land which Dutch and 
English settlers won in battles with their 
tribal ancestors. 

To keep the Black in his place, the 
White minority has imposed upon him a 
drastic program of racial segregation. 
The South Africans call it apartheid, 
which means “separateness.” 

Apartheid denies the Black a voice 
in government, deprives him of adequate 
schooling in order to keep him illiterate, 
gives him a minimum of medical atten- 
tion, forces him to live under sorry con- 
ditions and to work for one of the world’s 
lowest wages ($25 a month tops). 

Adolf & Daniel. Loudest advocate 
of separation is stern, 76-year-old Prime 
Minister Daniel Francois Malan, ailing 
chief of the Nationalist Party. Malan 
began preaching apartheid 40 years ago 
as a Dutch reformed pastor. After he 
switched to politics he became more 
emphatic. He was a great admirer of 
Adolf Hitler; some say Malan’s ideas of 
white supremacy go beyond the Fiihrer’s. 

In July, Malan’s government enacted 
a drastic new apartheid law. The Group 
Areas Act is a complicated measure with 
39 clauses and 249 sections. It requires 
every South African to carry racial-iden- 
tity cards, forbids interracial marriages, 
sets up first-, second- and third-class 
citizenships (first for Whites, second for 
Coloureds, third for Blacks). 

But the major provision of the law 
calls for dividing the country—cities, 
towns and rural areas—into racial-group 
districts. There will be separate areas 
in each community for Whites, Coloureds, 
Asiatics and Blacks. And the Black areas 
will be further divided according to tribe 
and language. 

Whites Only. If a non-European 
owns property in an area declared White, 
he will have to sell and get out. Whites 
will be allowed to enter a non-European 
area to do business. But all others will 
be forced to trade in their own ghettoes, 


can leave them only to work for Whites. 

Some White groups offered token re- 
sistance to the bill while it was being 
debated in the Assembly. But in the final 
test, political opponents of the Na- 
tionalists crossed the political line and 
gave the government the votes it needed. 

Although the Group Areas Act has 
been law for three months, by last week 
the government had done little to put it 
into effect. Some observers said this was 
because Malan realized he had played 
Frankenstein and created a monster 
which might destroy his government. 
Others maintained that Malan was mere- 
ly marking time until the United Nations 
Assembly acted on a protest by India 
against South African racial policies. 

Going Out of Business. The Nehru 
government had moved in the interest of 
South Africa’s 250,000 Indians, who will 
be hard hit by the new law. In the 
province of Natal, Indian businessmen 
and truck farmers own 1.8 million acres. 
In Durban, Natal’s principal city, Indian 
merchants own 41% of the property, in- 
cluding 346 acres in the valuable old 
borough business district. When the law 
is enforced, many Indians will have to 
sell their property at prices far below 
its true value. 

One of Malan’s opponents, a man 
of British descent who has lived 50 years 
in South Africa, summed up opposition 
thinking on segregation: “I don’t like the 
way the Nats have shoved this bill down 
our throats, but it is still true that if the 
Europeans don’t do something we'll be 
swamped, finished. The ‘munt’ [native] 
is okay. He’s of good stock and this is 
his homeland and we'll take care of him 
intelligently, I hope, some day. But seg- 
regation must come if we are to survive. 
Whether it looks nice ethically or not, 
it’s a question of pure survival for the 
Europeans and we’ve got to start some- 
where before it’s too late.” 

Added Malan last week: “We shall 
never get the overseas world to accept 
our apartheid policy, but we shall con- 
tinue to try to enlighten it... as far 
as possible. We are not prepared to com- 
mit national suicide and we shall cer- 
tainly not do so at the demand of the 
United Nations or anybody else—cost 
what it may.” 


Paradise for Shysters? 


Britain, where farmers have just 
been ordered to pay their wives for the 
work they do around the farm (and to 
see that income taxes are paid on those 
wages), was worried last week about its 
divorce rate. 

Already 500% ahead of the prewar 
ratio, it is climbing faster than the U.S. 
rate or that of any other European coun- 
try. And the government’s new “social- 
ized” legal aid isn’t likely to help re- 
duce it. 

Under a law which went into effect 
this month, the government will pay law- 
yer’s fees—for both sides if they qualify 
—in a wide variety of cases. The list 
includes divorce actions—but not slander, 
libel, breach of promise or other minor 
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categories which the law’s proponents 
said might bring a huge rash of court 
cases. They added that divorce suits 
would make up the bulk of free legal 
assistance. 

The service is limited to those whose 
income is less than $8.40 a week, but the 
Briton who gets up to $33.60, is eligible 
for partial help. Altogether the program 
is expected to cost the British taxpayers 
upward of $2.8 million a year. 

Despite the fact that it partially 
socialized their profession, lawyers sup- 
ported the Labor government’s bill. 


Now Laugh, Clown 


The trouble with clowns, Czecho- 
slovak Communist leaders have decided, 
is that they have no “social realism.” 

For that reason, reports the Prague 
newspaper Lidova Noviny, there will be 
a purge of the “sensational nature” of 
circus waxwork and merry-go-round en- 
tertainment. Performers will get a strict 
course in “political education” to make 
their shows “examples of the training of 
human will, body and soul.” 

There'll be more women in the cir- 
cuses, too. Says the paper, “too many 
young men spend their time idling ... at 
village fairs, running sideshows and act- 
ing the clown when they should be work- 
ing in the mines and foundries.” 


Littlest Roman 


A 300-pound rarity was a steadily- 
growing curiosity in the Rome zoo last 
week. He was Remo, newest offspring of 
Juliet—first elephant to give birth to 
two calves in captivity. Pachyderm mothers 
usually kill the young born to them be- 
hind bars, but Remo was saved when zoo 
attendants managed to lead Juliet away. 
Tipping the scales at 275 at birth, he’s 
due for bigger things. Roma, his brother, 
started at 242 and now, two years later, 
weighs a ponderous half a ton. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





Your Dwindling Dollar 


Though less attractive than the 
famous cherry blossoms, the Bureau of 
Standards, in Washington, D. C., has 
been visited over the years by thou- 
sands of Americans from every state. 

Its primary function is to insure 
that weights and measurements shall 
be uniform and unaltered throughout 
the United States. Thus the Bureau of 
Standards is the custodian of the 
standard yard and the standard pound, 
both carefully preserved under condi- 
tions that prevent any expansion or 
contraction through changes of tem- 
perature or any other means. 

But you will look in vain through 
the Bureau of Standards and every 
other sprawling Government agency if 
what you seek is a standard dollar, so 
protected that it will have the same 
purchasing power in hot or cold 
weather, and from one year to the next. 
Once we had such a dollar, when 
paper money could be redeemed in 
gold. But that has not been the case 
for 17 long years. 


* *& # 


Everyone can see what confusion 
would be caused if the yardstick were 
36 inches long one week and 35 inches 
the next; or if the pound weight 
should lose an ounce or two for mys- 
terious and unrevealed reasons. It is 
no less chaotic when the dollar loses 
a few cents of its earlier purchasing 
power, as has been happening lately. 

Some people are able to combat 
the evil effects of a depreciating cur- 
rency. Those who have exceptional in- 
formation and who study financial 
matters closely are in a position to 
shift their savings—and thus to com- 
bat the trend. 

For instance, they may sell their 
Government bonds, which pay a fixed 
interest rate, to invest in carefully 
selected stocks, some of which are 
likely to go up as the value of the 
dollar goes down. Land or other real 
property is also a historic hedge 
against inflation. When currency de- 
preciates the value of good land 
usually goes up in proportion. 


Another form of protection is 
perhaps available to the trade unionist 
who, through the power of organiza- 
tion, can_ obtain a wage increase to 
offset the rising cost of living. But 
many people are not in that position. 
If they are living on a fixed salary or 
pension, they see the value of their in- 
come and their savings diminish, and 
are helpless to combat this outrage. 

For it is an outrage when a gov- 
ernment, no matter what the excuse, 
permits its currency to depreciate as 





Wide World 
Money. Will Canada’s outvalue ours? 


a result of spendthrift policies. It is 
an outrage because those who suffer 
most are those who put the most trust 
in political promises of “social se- 


curity.” 
% *% x 


The extent to which we are los- 
ing this much promised security is now 
strikingly demonstrated by the im- 
provement in the Canadian dollar, as 
compared with our own. Before Oct. 1, 
our dollar was worth $1.09 in Cana- 
dian money. The exchange was pegged 
and we could be proud of the fact 
that our money was worth more than 
the Canadian. 

But the value of our dollar has 
been slipping—due fundamentally to 
the extravagance in Washington. And 
that has automatically made the stable 
Canadian dollar more valuable. So we 
cannot criticize the Canadians for de- 
ciding to end an arrangement that was 
working to their disadvantage. Instead 
of a fixed exchange rate, they are now- 
letting their dollar “find its own level.” 
Nobody should be surprised if before 
long the American dollar turns out to 
be worth less than that.of Canada. 

This Canadian action was antici- 
pated. Many Americans have been 
buying securities and property in 
Canada, primarily because they believe 
that the Canadian government is more 
economical and efficient than our own. 


That is not a picture in which 
any American can take pride. It is not 
a sign of national strength, for no 
country can be called strong when its 
money is weak. And there is prospect 
that our dollar will get weaker, unless 
men pledged to as strict economy as 
military preparedness permits are sent 
to Congress by the voters in the com- 
ing election. 
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In 9 cases out of 10 the evidence is the same—people are guilty of starting forest fires. 
Always be careful. Hold your match till it’s cold—then pinch it. Don't throw lighted 
cigarettes, cigars, or pipe ashes on the ground or out of car windows. Crush them out 


first. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown again. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 





AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY «¢ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OCTOBER 18, 1950 


Ap\ES AND SENTLE Me 


FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 


obligations. 
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Washington 
Talk 





Old Saw, Resharpened 


The President’s fondness for trading 
in old policies and politicians for new 
ones (he’s already replaced more Cabinet 
members in 5 years than FDR did in 13) 
has stimulated Washington wits to de- 
mothball an old gag. In the wake of De- 
fense Secretary Louis A. Johnson’s recent 
eviction, the word went around: “When 
Harry Truman makes up his mind, no 
power on earth can keep him from chang- 
ing it.” 


ECA’s Muscle-Builder 


In a modern office building across 
Lafayette Square from the White House, 
a tall, handsome man patiently posed for 
a photographer. On a table opposite his 
desk stood a bouquet of flowers—con- 
gratulatory symbol of his first day of 
work on his new job last week. 

The man was William Chapman Fos- 
ter, a 53-year-old World War I aviator, 
successful businessman-engineer, former 
Under Secretary of Commerce, and now 
the new boss of the monumental Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration—key 
U.S. agency in the struggle between 
Western man and the Communist empire. 

Taking over the helm of ECA from 
Paul G. Hoffman entailed no big switch 
for Bill Foster. With ECA since its incep- 
tion, Foster had left the Commerce De- 
partment in May 1948 to become deputy 
in Europe to ECA roving Ambassador W. 
Averell Harriman. Last year he returned 
to Washington as Hoffman’s second in 
command. For some months now—be- 
cause of Hoffman’s recent illness—he’s 
been ECA’s acting head. 

Popular Republican. Politically a 
Republican, New Jersey-born Foster gets 
along well with the White House, is well 
liked on Capitol Hill. A stickler for facts 
—in detail—he wastes little time in put- 
ting those facts before Congressional 
committees, answers questions without 
political embroidery. Congressmen, by 
the nature of their job, sometimes mix 
politics and the economic facts of life into 
a porridge unpalatable to men who must 
meet payrolls. But this hasn’t preventéd 
the lawmakers from spotting and admir- 
ing the sort of clean-cut business organi- 
zation which Foster (once president of a 
steel products company) has given the 
nation. Foster modestly disclaims the 
newsmen’s tag of “the best executive in 
Washington,” says it’s only a title to 
which he aspires. 

Rough Road Ahead. Foster is well 
aware that his post in ECA from now on 
will be no bed of roses. Nevertheless, he 
firmly believes there is no better bulwark 
to world peace than helping democratic 
nations put economic muscle on their 
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Pathfinder 
Foster. “The best executive in town,” his 


daily diet is hard facts. (SEE: ECA) 


body politic. In the attempt, ECA by 
September 1 had poured out nearly $10 
billion on European recovery. 

In the eyes of both Hoffman and Fos- 
ter the results have been “the greatest 
bargain the American people ever got for 
their money.” Now that the U.S. has em- 
barked on a military expansion of astro- 
nomical proportions, however, the pressure 
to cut down on ECA will be severe. How 
well ECA will survive the budgetary sur- 
gery is going to depend in large measure 





Pathfinder 


Grrr! It’s bad enough being lost; luck- 
ily he can’t read. (SEE: Fair Warning) 


upon the continuing powers of persua- 
sion of the newest—and foremost—Re- 
publican on the Truman team. 


Unification, Sort of 


Frank Pace, Secretary of the Army, 
holds a reserve commission in the Air 
Force. 

Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary of 
the Air Force, holds a reserve commis- 
sion in the Army. 


Who’s Politically Who 


Everyman’s compendium of Ameri- 
can statesmen, bureaucrats, standard- 
bearers, and just plain hacks arrived in 
Washington last fortnight from Chicago’s 
Capitol House press: Who’s Who in U.S. 
Politics and American Political Almanac 
($20). More than three years in the mak- 
ing, this 955-page guide contains bio- 
graphical snapshots of some 5,000 Demo- 
crats, 5,000 Republicans, and hundreds of 
assorted minority ward-heelers. No scan- 
dal-sheet, it is dedicated to: “THE 
AMERICAN POLITICIAN, frequently 
abused, infrequently praised, but the 
backbone of the greatest nation on 
earth.” 

Yet its publication may have brought 
a jolt to one Washington politician: 
Harry S. Truman. His life and hard times 
rated 40 lines. His fellow-Democrat one 
page away, Mrs. Gussie Fae Trimble, was 
assigned 47. But then, Mrs. Trimble was 
not only leader of Missouri’s Democratic 
Clubs but also “Clerk of Little Bonne 
Femme Baptist Assn. 12 yrs. (only wom- 
an to hold this office, this organization is 
108 yrs. old) .” 


Fair Warning 


As Indian Summer hit Washington’s 
Rock Creek Park last week, many a zoo- 
going parent—suddenly aware that he 
hadn’t seen Junior since passing the hip- 
popotami—was brought up short by 
blood-curdling signs reading: “Lost chil- 
dren and articles found will be taken to 
the lion house.” 

Park policemen, perennially twitted 
about efforts to keep down the meat bill, 
shrugged off the jibes, patiently re-sten- 
ciled the old phrases on new placards 
for the fall crop of mislaid moppets. Said 
one: “The thing is, those signs are effec- 
tive. And, believe me, they need to be. 
Ever had a lost kid on your hands?” 


Across the River 


On his way to the White House last 
fortnight to present his credentials, J. 
Herman van Roijen, the new ambassador 
from the Netherlands, spotted a victory 
headline on a newsstand: “Reds on the 
Lam.” “A slang expression, yes?” he 
asked. 

The State Department’s chief proto- 
col officer, John F. Simmons, smiled 
sympathetically. “I hardly think so,” he 
observed, flicking a hint of dust from his 
immaculate trousers. “The Lam is, I be- 
lieve, a river in Korea.” 
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Beat winter to the punch !.. 
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Let your ‘Texaco Dealer get your car 


@ with... CUSTOM-MADE HAVOLINE-for best protection, best per- 
formance. Fact is, it’s the best motor oil your money can buy! 










e@ with... Marfak chassis lubrication. Gives your car that cushiony feel- 
ing—for quiet comfort, easier handling, winter-wear protection. 


e with...correct gear lubricants ... plus careful check-ups on all trouble 
spots, for carefree winter driving. 


@ with... famous regular-priced Texaco Fire-Chief . . . or Sky Chief, - 


the premium gasoline with Volatane Control. 


e with... P _ peer eee PT all winter 


Your Texaco Dealer will drain and flush the radiator and 
put in Texaco Permanent Type anti-freeze. It’s anti-boil 
(non-evaporating) ... anti-rust. No freeze-up worries then! 


THE TEXAS COMPANY TUNE IN the Texaco Star 


Theater televisi h J 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES starring MILTON BERLE | 
Texaco Products ore also distributed in Canada and in Latin Americe. —every Tuesday night. , % 
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Flash—Herod Dies! 


Despite a desperate newsprint short- 
age, citizens of Israel last week had their 
choice of more than 25 daily, weekly or 
monthly newspapers. They are printed in 
a babel of tongues for Jews from 52 
nations who can’t yet read the difficult 
Hebrew of their new homeland. 

Whatever their language, all but one 
publication headlined today’s warlike 
news. The notable exception: the Jerus- 
alem Chronicles, which proclaimed in 
bold type the death of cruel King Herod, 
thus ending a 33-year reign of terror. 

Herod’s death in 4 B.C. was stale 
news by today’s journalistic standards, 
but the style in which it was reported in 
the slick tabloid Chronicles was as mod- 
ern as 1950. Publisher of this news of the 
past is Polly Van Leer, soft-spoken wife 
of a wealthy Dutch-Jewish industrialist. 
She tries to make history live for her 
readers—to paint a realistic picture of 
the life and times of ancient Palestine. 

A year ago, when Mrs. Van Leer’s 
husband chartered a vessel to transport a 





Inside pages carry letters to the edi- 
tor, editorials and book reviews. (The re- 
viewer went out on a limb, predicted that 
the Book of Job “will become one of the 
great classics of our literature.”) Dis- 
patches from “diplomatic correspond- 
ents” in foreign news centers like Rome 
and Athens enliven the first page. 

Ancient Ads. The Chronicles, which 
has a world-wide circulation list of 5,000 
(including Rome’s Vatican Library), 
publishes advertisements to help its read- 
ers roll back time. A lending library 
(Jonah & Sons) advertises scrolls at rea- 
sonable prices, while coiffure-conscious 
Jews are invited to visit Lucretius, the 
senate barber, when in Rome. Lovers of 
silks, jewels and herbs are urged to go to 
Oriental Traders (wholesale only). 

Polly Van Leer thinks her hobby’s 
substantial cost will be justified if she can 
only give her readers the feeling of life 
in ancient times. Chronicles headlines 
like “Know Your Enemy,” “Pact Signed 
with Rome,” and “Samaria Captured” 
should make today’s crisis-conscious 
reader feel right at home. 


Protestant Problems 


Interracial committees representing 
the clergy, labor, management and social 
service groups sat down this month in 
Kansas City, San Francisco and Detroit. 
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The Rev. Robert S. Bilheimer ex- 
plained how the World Council chose the 
cities: Detroit was selected because it 
combines great business and labor inter- 
ests; San Francisco (actually suburban 
Richmond) because it is industrial and 
sociologically polyglot; and Kansas City 
because of its diversified industries and 
rural surroundings. 

Answers Next Year. Next summer 
the committees will compare notes and 
draft a report. They hope to show in 1-2-3 
sequence what’s wrong with the church 
and what to do about it. 

The committees begin their deliber- 
ations spurred by the blunt findings of 
the World Council study department: 

“Seldom has the church made a real 
effort to meet new needs; it has been 
slothful in going out beyond the areas 
already covered by its activities. Too 
late it discovered that its language is 
not understood, that its message is not 
heeded and that its institutions are fre- 
quently scorned.” 


Bible for Brutes 


The University of Illinois last fort- 
night acquired a copy of the rare “Wife- 
Beater’s Bible,” so named by bibliophiles 
because it authorizes a husband to beat 
his disobedient wife. 


Published in 1551, the book adds to 
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News of the past. Even the Pope is interested in Polly Van Leer’s Chronicles, which brings Biblical days to life. (SEE: Flash) 


steel-drum factory to a site adjoining the 
British-owned refineries in Haifa, she 
commandeered enough space to import 
printing equipment. She scoured Israel 
for rewrite men and research assistants, 
found them in the ranks of English-speak- 
ing Israeli journalists and students at 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

Pin-up Girl. An earlier edition of 
the Chronicles—there have been seven so 
far—reported the arrival of the Queen of 
Sheba to visit King Solomon in 940 B.C. 
(I Kings: 10) “Lovelier Sight Never 
Seen,” read the crisp headline. 

Other stories described the comple- 
tion of King Solomon’s temple after seven 
years of toil, the death of Judah the 
Maccabee while resisting the Syrian 
forces, and the capture of besieged Sama- 
ria by the troops of the Jewish princes 
Antigonus and Aristobulus. 
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The committees have set themselves a 10- 
month job: measuring the effectiveness 
of American Protestantism in modern in- 
dustrial society. 

The three-city investigation is an out- 
growth of a document prepared by the 
study department of the World Council of 
Churches. It suggested that the church 
is finding itself progressively less at 
home in today’s changing society. 

These are the questions the commit- 
tees will seek to answer: 

e e Is there a gap between the city 
church and its surrounding populace? 

e elf there is a gap, what causes 
it? 

@ @ How effectively are the churches 
bridging this gap? 

e @ What revisions and reforms of 
current evangelistic practices are needed 
to make the church’s message effective? 


I Peter: 3 (prescribing a code of be- 
havior for wives and husbands) : 

“And yf she be not obedient and 
helpful to hym, endeavoureth to beate 
the feare of God into her head.” 

Scholars attribute the footnote not to 
St. Peter but to a translator who wanted 
Biblical sanction to punish a troublesome 
mate. 


Bible for Businessmen 


St. Louisans soon will be able to 
read the Bible on the run. The Municipal 
Art Commission has approved plans of 
the American Lutheran Publicity Bureau 
to build a permanent marble stand at one 
of the city’s busiest thoroughfares. It will 
hold a Bible under glass. The Bureau 
will turn one page a day and the stand 
will be illuminated for night readers. 
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Logistics is a two-dollar word for the business of moving 
and supplying the fighting man in the field. 


And though Dan’l Boone was a first-class fighting 
man, he didn’t have to bother about logistics. With his 
rifle, a powder horn and some lead, he could keep going 
for months on end. 


Not so today! For now 6 tons of freight must go with 
each soldier sent overseas and another ton must be 
coming in every month to keep him in the field. And 
the great bulk of all this freight must be hauled to camp, 
port, and base by the railroads. 


Yes, America’s railroads are old hands at the logistics 
business. 


During World War II, they hauled more than 90 per 
cent of all war freight and handled 97 per cent of all 
organized military travel. And don’t forget that every 
day in the year railroads move freight equal to hauling 
10 tons one mile for every man, woman and child in 
America. 


It all adds up to a gigantic moving job—the sort of © 
job that only railroads can handle. 


Because their role is so vital, the railroads have moved 
to increase their capacity. In addition to 4% billion 
dollars spent since World War II on new equipment and 
improvements, they are now spending 500 million dollars 
more for new freight cars—all as part of their program 
to provide the nation with the transportation it needs 
in peace or in war. 


kk Association of 


American Railroads +** 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


4% Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
Every Monday evening on NBC 
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Pressure chamber. Death by experi- 
ment topples tradition. (SEE: Oath) 


Adolescent Agonies 


Major psychiatric problems are rare 
in the teens. But minor disturbances 
seem as common as pumpkins in autumn, 
caused by anything from loss of a best 
girl to failure in school. 

Fear of being abnormal plagues ado- 
lescents most, Dr. J. Roswell Gallagher 
of Wesleyan University, . Middletown, 
Conn., declared last week. Girls fret 
about chubbiness or flat-as-a-board chests, 
boys about height or whiskerless chins— 
both afraid they’ll never grow up. 

In 16 years as a student health 
specialist, Dr. Gallagher learned that 
few teen-agers are just plain “average.” 
For example, 14-year-old boys may range 
in height from 41% to 6 feet, in weight 
from 80 to 180 pounds, in facial fuzz 
from none to a heavy beard. 

So he offered—in The Child, month- 
ly bulletin of the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
—this reassurance: Each adolescent ma- 
tures at his own pace; no way of growing 
up is better than another. 


New Oath for Doctors 


An oath to “all the gods, all the 
goddesses” had guided medica] ethics for 
centuries. Now the pledge—ascribed to 
Hippocrates of Greece, the fifth century 
B.C. “Father of Medicine”—has been 
modernized. 

Half as wordy as the Hippocratic 
Oath, the new Declaration of Geneva 
omits such phrases as “I will not cut for 
stone. . . .” (Ancient charlatans once 
butchered ailing slaves and amazed rich 
patrons by producing “bladder stones” 
that actually came from the trickster’s 
own sleeve.) 

Other phrases designed to correct 
Hippocratic omissions were drafted by 
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the World Medical Association at Geneva 
two years ago. The-aim: to prevent in- 
humane experiments like those that killed 
Nazi concentration-camp “guinea pigs” 
by the thousands in tests to measure the 
pressure, heat and cold a body can en- 
dure. 

Farewell to Apollo. At the associ- 
ation’s fourth General Assembly in New 
York this week, some two-score member 
nations reported approval of the Declara- 
tion. After medical schools adopt it, 
graduating doctors no longer will swear 
“by Apollo the physician, by Aesculapius, 
Hygeia and Panacea.” Instead, they'll 
consecrate their lives “to the service of 
humanity.” 

Also revised is the pledge: “To 
please no one will I prescribe a deadly 
drug, nor give advice which may cause 
his death. Nor will I give a woman a 
pessary to procure abortion.” 

Its comprehensive replacement: “I 
will maintain the utmost respect for hu- 
man life, from the time of conception; 
even under threat, I will not use my 
medical knowledge contrary to the laws 
of humanity.” 


Harmless Noise 


Noise—louder and more of it, from 
factories, highways and the sky—has 
been blamed for fatigue, the jitters, nerv- 
ous indigestion and decreased efficiency. 

And the National Noise Abatement 
Symposium was meeting this week in the 
world’s most noise-conscious city, Chi- 
cago. There, in an oasis of calm at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, sound 
experts were startled by an explosive re- 
port from Dr. Karl D. Kryter. 

The director of U.S. Air Force hu- 
man resources research had just pub- 


lished his survey in a supplement of the | 


Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
His findings: 

No proof exists that noise itself re- 
duces efficiency or production unless 
workmen must communicate by voice. In 
that case they may need to shout repeated 
orders; otherwise they adapt themselves 
to the din. Continuous, expected noise 
can even “insulate” against distractions. 
Thus the soldier aiming a rifle during 
the roar of battle is bothered less by 
sounds than is the hunter drawing a bead 
on a deer. 

Plugs for Safety. Dr. Kryter found, 
of course, that intense noise from ma- 
chines may produce permanent partial 
deafness. But, he said, “most noises in 
most factories probably are pretty safe 
except for exposures over months or 
years.” And earplugs could protect hear- 
ing in almost all situations. 

How about nerves and that tired 
feeling? His reply: “There is no evidence 
to prove any effects other than deafness 
or speech interference. Certain people be- 
come nervous but they might have done 
so even in a salt mine.” 

Noise probably annoys most by 
drowning out speech, creating misunder- 
standings and safety hazards. Where com- 
munication is necessary, Dr. Kryter sug- 
gested, sound conditioning and noise re- 


duction might improve modern man’s 
well-being. 


Protection from Mumps 


A child with the mumps doesn’t 
think it’s funny that he looks like a 
greedy chipmunk. For a teen-ager, it may 
not be funny at all. The disease, though 
painful, usually isn’t serious in child- 
hood. But victims past the age of puberty 
may suffer severe complications in the sex 
glands or central nervous system. 

Fearing military epidemics, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health began a survey 
in World War II. It resulted last week in 
the world’s first mumps vaccine. 

The producers recommended it for 
persons housed in large groups (camps, 
orphanages, colleges and institutions). It 
wasn’t suggested for routine childhood 
use because immunity lasts only a year 
and inoculation must be repeated. Nor 
does it take effect after exposure. 

The commercial vaccine was devel- 
oped by Lederle Laboratories of Pearl 
River, N. Y., and Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis. They used a technique devised by 
Dr. Karl Habel, NIH virologist, to grow 
the mumps virus in hens’ eggs. Treated 
so it won't produce an active case, the 
virus forms germ-fighting antibodies in 


the blood. 


Wide World 


Head Man. Dr. Charles F. Lombard, 
University of Southern California 
medical researcher, is about to swing 
a 10-pound pendulum at an instru- 
ment-packed “fullback.” The designer 
of jet pilot crash helmets was busy on 
football headgear last week. He hopes 
to cut casualties by devising a helmet 
strong enough to protect the wearer, 
yet resilient, so colliding gridders 
won't be laid low. 
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FREEDOM COMES UNDER ATTACK. The reality of 
war has made every American think hard about the 
things he’s willing to work and fight for—and freedom 
leads the list! 


But that freedom has been attacked here re- 
cently—just as it has been attacked in other 
parts of the world. One of the most serious 
threats to individual freedom has been the 
threat of Government-dominated Compul- 
sory Health Insurance, falsely presented as a 
new guarantee of health “security” for 
everybody. 


THE PEOPLE WEIGH THE FACTS. In the American 
manner, the people studied the case for Socialized 
Medicine—and the case against it. 


They found that Government domination of the 
people’s medical affairs under Compulsory Health 
Insurance means: lower standards of medical care, 
higher payroll taxes, loss of incentive, damage to 
research, penalties for the provident, rewards for the 
improvident. 







e@ Throughout the Nation, free men and women, 
working and planning together, are finding the 
American answer to every question of medical 
service, care and cost. @ Hundreds of Voluntary 
Health Insurance Plans are in healthy competition 
—sponsored by doctors, insurance companies, hos- 
pitals, fraternal organizations—by industry, agricul- 
ture and labor. @ Today in America—70 million 
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_the Congress 7x — the President? 


THE VOLUNTARY WAY IS THE AMERICAN WAY! 





An American’s greatest heritage is the right to learn the facts—and to speak his mind. 
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They found that no country on earth can sur- 
pass America’s leadership in medical care and 
progress. They found that able doctors, teach- 
ers, nurses and scientists—working in labora- 
tories where Science, not Politics, is master— 
are blazing dramatic new trails to healthier 
lives for Americans, and for the world. 


THE “GRASS ROOTS” SIGNALS CONGRESS. In 
every community in the Nation, people stood up to 
be counted on this important issue, and gave the ever- 
vigilant, ever-sensitive United States Congress an un- 
mistakable Grass Roots signal from home! 


Today among the 10,000 great organizations on 
militant public record against “Compulsory Health 
Insurance” are: 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 
American Farm 
Bureau Federation 
National Grange 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
National Conference of 
Catholic Charities 


American Legion 
National Association of 
Small Business Men 

United States Chamber 
of Commerce 

National Association of 
Retail Gracers 

National Retail Dry 
Goods Association 

American Bar Association 


American Protestant 
Hospital Association 


people already are protected by Voluntary Health 
Insurance. @ Throughout the Nation, families are 
insuring themselves against the major costs of 
illness at reasonable, Cediaeheale prices. That's 
the American way to cope with this problem. Vol- 
untary Health Insurance takes the economic shock 
out of illness. Protect your family now. @ For in- 
formation, ask your doctor—or your insurance man. 


Maintained with honor and used with sincerity—that right will guarantee forever that 


You and Your Neighbor Run Gmerica/ 
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The Brief Case 


The stock market reached a 19- 
year high. Good news from Korea and 
growing defense orders stirred specula- 
tion in both peace and war stocks. 

National Production Authority 
followed its keep-inventories-down order 
with a new “Defense Order” priority sys- 
tem. A manufacturer receiving a “D.O.” 
must put it ahead of civilian orders. 

American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute told Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer that 20 large steel companies 
alone would expand annual steel-making 
capacity 9.4 million tons to 109.9 million 
by the end of 1952. This is some 16 mil- 
lion tons above World War II peak pro- 
duction, and nearly 60 million tons more 
than Russia makes. 


Point IV With Profits 


Many Americans believe that the 
Point IV program must be run (1) by 
the Government; (2) at aloss. This story 
shows that neither case is necessarily 
true. 

John Lawrence McCaffrey was a fa- 
miliar sight in the rough Kentucky hill 
country. Back in 1912, when circuit-rid- 
ing judges and parsons were still com- 
mon, the strapping (6 feet, 3 inches) 
American-born Irishman was a circuit- 
rider for the International Harvester Co. 

On horseback, in all weather, he 
rode through hundreds of miles of poor 
farmland, ate and slept under primitive 
roofs, settled the problems of 25 dealers 
scattered over 10 counties, and stimulated 
sales. 

Larry’s job at 20 ties in well with 
what is known today as Point IV, Ameri- 
ca’s technical-assistance program. He was 
an industrial ambassador to an under-de- 





veloped region. He helped the dealers 
teach customers to make a better living 
by mechanizing—using hay rakes, grain 
and corn binders, and his company’s rad- 
ically new “high-wheeler” motor truck. 

Somewhere in that rugged country 
Larry McCaffrey lost his nickname and 
came by a new one—“Big Mac.” Top- 
flight executives in Chicago recognized 
their representative in the Kentucky hills 
as a comer, made him assistant manager 
of the Cincinnati branch. That was Big 
Mac’s first step toward the presidency of 
IH, the job he stepped into four years 
ago. Under his leadership, Harvester 
sales for the last fiscal year crowded 
$723 million. 

Faster Circuit. One day last spring 
McCaffrey hopped into a plane with two 
companions, one of his vice presidents 
and the manager of Harvester’s Latin- 
American operations. Big Mac was riding 
the circuit again—this time on a high- 
speed commercial airliner instead of a 
horse. In three weeks he visited Harves- 
ter’s branches in Cuba and all South 
American countries except Bolivia, Para- 
guay and the Guianas, talked with scores 
of employes, customers, government off- 
cials and manufacturers. And he returned 
with tremendous enthusiasm for a new 
kind of Point IV program, company 
planned and financed. 

When U.S. politicians and planners 
think of developing backward areas they 
dust off an old idea, give it a new name 
and talk of investing billions for “stra- 
tegic” reasons. To most businessmen stra- 
tegic investing is a nightmare. They think 
it may veil another giveaway plan of pour- 
ing in capital without fair return. 

In the Kentucky hills Big Mac 
learned that a company which backs a 
sound Point IV type of program can earn 
a profit while helping a backward region 
get on its feet. This week Harvester’s di- 
rectors and top management were solidly 
behind the McCaffrey idea. The gist: 
Help South Americans improve their own 
economy in accord with sound business 
principles—keeping capital intact and 
earning a profit. ; 

Expansion. Among other nvest- 


ments, Harvester plans to grant credits 
of $30 million for farm implements in 
Argentina. In 1951 it will spend $2 mil- 
lion for plants and additions in Brazil. 

In Argentina Harvester men set up 
hundreds of shops to build 3,500 different 
parts, ranging from cotter keys to pre- 
cision gears. (To his directors McCaffrey 
reported: “Those gears were as fine as 
any I’ve seen anywhere.”) When plow- 
shares could not be imported a local firm 
improvised 50,000 from discarded car 
wheels. (“As good as we ourselves 
make.”’) 

Harvester will enlarge or initiate 
other forms of co-operation with South 
American economies. The company will 
have its design specialists develop ma- 
chines to meet particular needs of cli- 
mate, soil and crops; train tractor and 
farm machinery operators; send service- 
men from the U.S. to check and improve 
servicing; bring South American trainees 
for instruction in U.S. factories and serv- 
ice stations. 

Big Mac’s voice vibrated with sincer- 
ity as he told his directors: 

“Down there they have no war dam- 
age. It’s a region of great vistas and far- 
flung frontiers. These countries can easily 
feed several times the population they 
now have. Argentina with a population of 
17 million has little farm mechanization. 
It needs highways and railways. Demand 
for motor trucks and farm implements is 
enormous. ... Brazil is one of the rich- 
est countries in the world in minerals and 
farm resources. ... 

“Yes, gentlemen, without missing out 
on any responsibilities we may have in 
Europe and Asia, I think our country 
should look more toward South America. 
. - . There we'll find co-operation and 
competition to stimulate us in a construc- 
tive enterprise—the development of a 
vast, rich continent close to home.” 


Bacon in a Hurry 


At the 45th annual meeting of the 
American Meat Institute in Chicago last 
fortnight, the local Globe Co. demon- 
strated how the modern-minded meat in- 


Inspection. McCaffrey (left) liked International Harvester’s Argentine gears and Maracaibo, Venezuela, outlet. (SEE: Profits) 
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This is a ladle of molten steel. It is a handy thing 
to have around in peace or war...a slight change 
of formula and the steel that would have been your 
car is ready to become a tank, or a gun or a ship. 
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planners” miss the whole secret of real industrial 
production. Yet, the smallest businessman in the 
tiniest factory in America knows how it is done... 
Hustle is the word. Turn Americans loose to com- 
pete and they roll up production totals that stagger 
the world. The steel business is an example. Com- 
petition has made it big and strong and husky... 
handy to have around right now, because it can 
outproduce Russia and her satellites 3 to 1. 
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Chase 
Federal Reserve’s McCabe. An experi- 
enced businessman feuds with ... 


dustry could modernize itself still more. 
A new $12,500 machine, which has 101 
needles to inject curing solution into slabs 
of bacon, eliminates lengthy curing (10 
to 25 days by the pickling-vat method). 
Hog-on-the-hoof can be turned into de- 
licious bacon in 24 to 48 hours. 


Be Unhappy— Sue Lucky 


When two opportunistic jingle-wri- 
ters last week threatened to sue Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. for “stealing” Lucky 
Strike’s 1950 ad slogan (“Be Happy—Go 
Lucky!”) from them, the company 
showed no signs of worry. Calmly, it re- 
vealed that as many as 1,500 persons a 
year still write in to suggest the slogan. 
Then it added the clincher: It is a revival 
of a pitch used by Luckies some 20 years 
ago. 


Half-Dollar Dollar 


In 1940, brass widgets cost $50; 
gold-plated widgets were $100. John J. 
Jones Jr., average citizen, had $75 but 
wanted a gold widget. He bought a Gov- 
ernment bond for $75; this year it ma- 
tured, paying him $100. He rushed to the 
store—and found that the brass widget 
now costs $100. 

That, highly simplified, is inflation. 
PATHFINDER’s Business editor, M. K. 
Wisehart, here analyzes this complex 
national problem and the bitter fight be- 
tween the Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Can the Treasury in good conscience 
ask the American people to buy Govern- 
ment bonds? This dire question was im- 
plied in resolutions passed by the 
Seventy-fifth Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers Association in New 
York last fortnight. 

Appeal to the Government’s con- 
science was pointed, but restrained: “The 
Government can sell savings bonds . . . 
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more readily and with better conscience 
when Government itself has taken more 
adequate measures to insure against the 
decline in the buying power of the 
dollar.” Among the measures ABA recom- 
mended: 

(1) Stop inflationary borrowing 
from the banks; (2) follow financing 
policies (adequate interest yield, for one 
thing) which will make Government 
bonds attractive; (3) permit interest 
rates to rise so as to restrict credit and 
stimulate saving; (4) cut back non- 
defense spending by at least $6 billion 
a year. 

Still Lower? The battle thus took 
the form of an attack on the Treasury’s 
long-standing, much-disputed loose money 
policies. But from the average man’s view- 
point the issue was better stated this 
way: Shall the dollar be allowed to de- 
cline as it has in years past? Or should 
this erosion by Government-sponsored in- 
flation be checked before today’s 50¢ 
(approximate) dollar drops to 40¢, 30¢, 
or 10¢? 

Two recently disclosed consequences 
of cheapening the dollar are easily under- 
stood: 

@ @ Loosely created bank deposits 
and printing-press money have cut in half 
the purchasing power of every dollar 
saved before 1941. The rate of shrinkage 
since 1941 (i.e., rise in the cost of living) 
is shown in the accompanying chart 
based on U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
data. 

ee Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard 
University economist, wrote in the New 


York Times (Aug. 13): “People who 


Living Costs 


Index 1935-39=100 
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Pathfinder from Bureau of Labor Statistics data 
Inflation’s path. A_ shrinking dollar 
blazed the trail. (SEE: Dollar) 





Pathfinder 
..- Treasury’s Snyder, light on experi- 
ence and easy on inflation. (SEE: Dollar) 


bought Government savings bonds during 
the war have suffered heavy losses. The 
rise in the price level has more than off- 
set the rise in the redemption value of 
most of the bonds now outstanding— 
especially those purchased before 1947.” 

For the first time an economist of 
Slichter’s standing was venturing to tell 
the unvarnished truth about Government 
financing. What Slichter actually said 
was: Inflationary fiscal and debt-manage- 
ment policies make Government bonds a 
poor investment. 

Last week, when newsmen asked in- 
siders at the Federal Reserve Board to 
comment on this summation of Slichter’s 
words, they were told: “It’s a terrible 
thing to have to admit, but it’s true.” 

Rapid erosion of the dollar has had 
FRB worried. Its key concern now is to 
reduce bank reserves, which are the base 
for inflationary lending. “What’s the use 
of taxing income away from people and 
corporations if they can go to banks and 
get money on easy terms?” FRB asks. 

Making 6 from 1. The most im- 
portant factor in inflation is the enor- 
mous increase in the money supply, which 
becomes inflated by a complicated hocus- 
pocus involving bank reserves, credit and 
low interest rates. Here is how planners 
use those items to balloon our money 
supply: 

The Treasury sells a $1,000 bond to 
a bank. Interest yield on the bond is so 
low the bank does not want to hold it as 
an investment. In effect, it turns around 
and sells it to FRB. Under the present 
system FRB must take it. It pays the bank 
for the bond in cash or deposit credits in 
a Federal Reserve bank. This $1,000 goes 
into the bank’s reserve. And under the 
law the bank can issue loans against this 
reserve at the rate of $6 to $1. The result: 
$6,000 more in circulation, based only on 
a scrap of Government paper. 

Another phase of the problem that 
keeps FRB awake nights is this: To buy 
Treasury bonds, FRB must create money 
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out of thin air. FRB pays for bonds or 
notes by giving the Treasury a credit— 
say for $1 million—in a Federal Reserve 
bank. The Treasury checks it out for sala- 
ries or other Government expenses. 

But that isn’t the end. Eventually 
every dollar of it gets into the nation’s 
bank reserves. That is, it becomes a base 
for loans at a $6 to $1 rate. This process 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder and 
the Council of Economic Advisers wish to 
continue, while FRB demands that it be 
stopped by raising interest rates. 

FRB’s reasoning is easily grasped: 
If interest rates were raised, individuals, 
banks and other institutions would buy 
and hold more Government securities. 
Then FRB wouldn’t have to create more 
money to buy them, reserves would be 
cut, and credit (bank deposits) would be 
restricted. There would be some hope of 
arresting decline in the dollar’s value. 

“How long can this spiral go on?” 
people were beginning to ask. Answer: If 
the money planners want it to, it can and 
will go on until the American people lose 
confidence in their money. 

The First Stone. FRB’s desire to 
stop ballooning the dollar is in part frus- 
trated by its own bad past performance. 
For 10 years it reluctantly (some say 
“disgracefully”) acquiesced in the Treas- 
ury’s inflationary demands. Now it would 
like to stop the process pronto. But in- 
siders know that inflation has meanwhile 
become so much a part of the American 
setup that a rapid switch by FRB would 
invite the Board’s extinction. 

Some FRB members think the board 
should move boldly, despite this risk. 
Last August FRB did bestir itself—but 
cautiously. It asked Secretary Snyder to 
increase interest rates. Snyder refused on 
the ground that higher rates would make 
servicing the national debt more costly. 
Then, despite Snyder’s opposition, FRB 
informed the White House, the Treasury 
and the banking world it would “use all 
means at [its] command to restrain 
further expansion of bank credit.” 

At about this time the Treasury had 
to refund $13.5 billion of maturing cer- 
tificates and notes. FRB suggested to the 
Treasury that it refund them with long-, 
intermediate- and short-term bonds at 
higher rates. Again Snyder declined, an- 
nounced he would refund the whole $13.5 
billion with notes to run 13 months at 
1.25%. 

FRB countered this refusal by rais- 
ing short-term interest rates to 1.35%. 
Later it announced it would sell Treas- 
ury notes it had previously been com- 
pelled to buy (because bankers did not 
want them) at prices to yield 1.35%. 

Naturally nobody would buy notes at 
1.25% from the Treasury when it could 
get them at higher yield from FRB. The 
Treasury’s refunding operation flopped. 

And New Champion. Thus Secre- 
tary Snyder and FRB Chairman Thomas 
B. McCabe stand today on opposite sides 
of the nation’s biggest internal fight. 
Insiders think that when the gong sounds, 
one will wear the purple trunks of a 
champion and the other will be carried 
from the ring. 
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| RUBBER, yy 
DOLLARS 


Talburt, Scripps-Howard 


There'll Be No Rubber Shortage 





Dorman H. Smith, Buffalo Evening News 


Operation Partiality 


Inflation. Cheap money to buy expensive government. (SEE: Half-Dollar Dollar) 


A letup in FRB’s campaign for high- 
er interest rates is not probable. One 
member of the board, M. S. Szymezak 
(pronounced sim-chak), spoke bluntly to 
the bankers’ convention: Unless new 
money, credit and debt-money policies 
are used to curb it, he said, inflation will 
creep upon us month by month “until the 
U.S. will eventually be prostrate in its 
grasp.” 

Many people were asking: “Why 
does Secretary Snyder persist in a course 
everyone admits is highly dangerous?” 
One financial man explained: “Snyder 
wants to be known as the man who kept 
down the cost of servicing the national 
debt. He isn’t pig-headed, but his meth- 
ods are shortsighted and stubborn, due 
perhaps to the fact that before he came 
to the Treasury he had had limited finan- 
cial experience. This seems to have put 
him at the mercy of the staff he inherited 
from ex-Treasury Secretary Morgenthau.” 

The Lesser Danger. FRB has 
much solid support in its campaign to 
save the shrinking dollar. A subcommit- 
tee of the Congressional Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, under the chair- 
manship of able Sen. Paul Douglas (D.- 
Ill.), urged higher interesg rates last 
January. The Council of Economic Ad- 
visers immediately came out in sharp 
opposition. This leaves CEA in the posi- 
tion of talking against inflation while 
promoting inflationary policies. 

The Future. The conflict between 
the Treasury and FRB will ultimately be 
settled by the White House. No one 
knows yet whether President Truman will 
give the nod to Secretary Snyder to’con- 
tinue inflating or to FRB to apply the 
brakes. One thing is certain: Dollars will 
not quickly cease shrinking, but will con- 
tinue for some time to buy less and less. 
If price controls come, the upward spiral 
will cease temporarily, but it will resume 
after controls are removed. 

Two possibilities loom: 

e @ By Jan. 1 the Treasury will face 
a minor crisis in connection with refund- 
ing large amounts of Government bonds. 
It may then be forced to put out new 
issues at somewhat higher rates. 


een about a year labor unions 
may be eager for action against inflation: 
They are realizing that price advances 


nullify wage increases, that inflation is’ 


not their dish, and that to peg wage rates 
on the ever-higher cost of living (as in 
General Motors and other automotive 
contracts) is built-in inflation. 

When the time comes that everyone 
complains vehemently of high prices and 
Government-promoted inflation, the White 
House, the Treasury and Congress may 
decide that demands by FRB and ABA 


to tighten the economy make good sense. 


Little Truck, Big Load 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., whose © 


famed jeeps have carried many a big 
package, agreed to carry one of its big- 
gest yet. Willys’s new wage package, 
which gives its 7,100 workers pay hikes 
and fringe-benefits equal to 26.9¢ more 
an hour, is the largest granted this year 
in the auto industry. 


New Products 


e e Hudson Motor Car Co.’s 1951 
“Hornet” series, introduced this week to 
compete with Buick, Oldsmobile and 
Packard, features a new L-head engine 
which develops 145 h.p.—more than any 
other six-cylinder car. Club coupes, se- 
dans and convertibles were designed in 
more colorful style with “the woman in 
mind.” 

ee The old gag about painting a 
barber pole with one coat of “red-and- 
white” paint may not have been so far- 
fetched. The United Lacquer Manufac- 
turing Corp., Linden, N. J., says its new 
MultaColor enamel is the first to distrib- 
ute two colors (e.g., gray and white, 
yellow and green) in an even, marbleized 
finish—from one can of paint and using 
one paintbrush. 

@ @ Kaiser-Frazer’s new four-cylin- 
der “Henry J” became the nation’s lowest 
priced ($1,299 at Detroit) “full-size” two- 
door sedan, retailing for $104 under its 
nearest rival. K-F claims it will do 30 
miles to the gallon, 
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It takes sore than Slingshots Today! 


Wharanx has changed 
a lot since young 
David’s time, when a 
slingshot could turn the 
tide of a great battle. 


Modern war calls for 
a vast array of weapons 
and equipment. These 
call for STEEL. 


Here are a few facts 
about what just one 
company has done and 
is doing to add to Amer- 
ica’s ability to produce 
greater and greater 
amounts of steel: 


in 1945...Republic constructed a new 48” rolling mill in 
Youngstown to provide additional raw materials for 
tin plate and pipe production ... began a vast 
program of exploring new ore sources, not only 
in America, but in many other parts of the globe. 


In 1946...Republic started a two-year program to double its 
output of cold-rolled stainless steel sheets and strip 
. began development of a new coal mine and 
installation of modern coal cleaning plant at two 
existing mines. 


In 1947... Republic purchased a completely equipped steel 
plant built during the war in South Chicago, thereby 
enlarging its extensive facilities . . . constructed a 
new large diameter pipe plant in Gadsden, Alabama, 
to meet greatly increased demand for oil and natural 
gas pipelines .. . added high pressure top blowing 
equipment to 5 blast furnaces, thus increasing 
their capacity. 


In1948...Republic added new batteries of coke ovens in 
Youngstown and Warren ... expanded strip mining 
facilities to increase production of its ore mines in 
the Adirondack mountains in New York. 


In 1949...Republic installed a modern 200-ton open hearth, 
and initiated a program to increase steel ingot pro- 
duction and cold rolled strip steel capacity in the 
Cleveland District . . . acquired an interest in rich 
iron ore properties in Labrador, Canada, and in 
Liberia, Africa, to insure greater supplies of ore for 
Republic’s blast furnaces. 

And now, 

in 1950...Republic has purchased an important interest in 
mining properties in Minnesota with a reserve of a 
billion and a half tons of taconite ore .. . has set 
an ambitious goal of adding another 660,000 tons 
a year to its already increased steel-producing capacity 
by the end of 1952. This includes the further expan- 


sion of open hearth capacity in the Cleveland District 
by 180,000 tons annually. 


Industry Production Far Ahead 
of Wartime Peak 


Total American steel industry production today is 
running far ahead of the highest wartime totals. Our 
nation will produce, in 1950, almost one hundred million 
tons of raw steel, as compared to eighty-nine million 
six hundred thousand tons in 1944—peak year of war- 
time steel output. This 1950 production has made 
possible all-time records for the production of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, electrical appliances, and many 
other peacetime products. 


And more than seven million tons of new capacity will 


have been added by the end of 1952. 


The Steel Industry Will Come Through 


America can depend upon Republic and the rest of 
the country’s steel industry to meet the need for all 
military and all necessary civilian steel requirements. 
Yes, it takes more than slingshots today ...and America’s 
“slingshot” today is loaded with one hundred million 
tons of vital steel. This is more than the total steel-produc- 
ing capacity of all the rest of the world, and more than 
THREE TIMES the capacity of the Iron Curtain countries. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK~— 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 
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THE TOUGHER THE TASK.. 

of finding strong, Aeon Fo y pert br 
STEELS in action. In giant Diesel locamotives...in 
powerful bulldozers ...in coal mining and oil drill- 
ing equipment ...in circraft engines and ordnance 
equipment ...Republic Alloy Steels do the tough 
jobs better...and cost less in the long run. 
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fall is SAVING time 


Yes, fall is a time of year when we naturally think about saving up for winter. It’s 
@ good time to look ahead, to do some planning, to get set for the future. 


For it’s the planning we do now that is going to assure our happiness and our 
family’s happiness in the years to come... 


Ever think how much security and financial protection you can get for just a 
few dollars? Ever find out just how good an investment life annuities are? 


There’s an Equitable representative in your area who knows the answers to 
your saving problems—you'll find that it will pay you to get in touch with him. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS 1. PARKINSON » PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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yet the impact of military spending has hardly made itself felt. 
CONTRACTS FOR DEFENSE ITEMS are currently being awarded at about $3 billion a 





month, but actual spending is only about $1.25 billion. 


CONTRACT LETTING WILL CONTINUE at today's rate and spending should hit the $3 
billion a month mark by midsummer. 


though the defense budget itself may not exceed $50 billion a year be- 


cause $10 billion would be spent on prior contracts. 


MOST SMALL MANUFACTURERS haven't yet seen a Government voucher or contract. But 


subcontracts will follow fast after basic orders have been issued. 


EARLY VICTORY IN KOREA will not affect the defense program unless the nation 
becomes apathetic about checking future Communist moves. If the 
people want it, the plan might even be stepped up. In any case, the 
economy will be keyed to military spending for two to four years. 


THE INFLUENCE OF W. STUART SYMINGTON chief of NSRB, seems to be growing at the 
White House, while some Fair Dealers lose ground. Symington opposes 
Chairman Leon Keyserling of the Council of Economic Advisers on price 
control and ration curbs. The President hasn't forgotten that Key- 
serling's pre-Korea advice to cut defense spending boomeranged. 


Council's fourth annual report: "...the inevitable end of the in- 
flationary process has come." 


OUTSTANDING ECONOMISTS such as A.D.H. Kaplan (Brookings) and Rufus S. Tucker 
(General Motors) took Keyserling to task at the annual forum of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. Economics Professor 0. Glenn 
Saxon (Yale) told him that his report was designed "to allay public 
fears and calm justified suspicions...." 


ADM. EDWARD L. COCHRANE, U.S. MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR, has called on shipyards 
and designers for a new 20-knot freighter to carry 23 times as much 
freight as the slow Liberty ships of World War II—-sitting ducks for 
today's submarines. He wants bids in 10 days. ° 


INSURANCE COMPANIES plan to lend $100 million to Iron Ore Co. of Canada. This 
will give the go-ahead for extensive mining in Labrador (untapped re= 
serves: 350 million tons) to compensate for dwindling Mesabi Range 
deposits in Minnesota. Iron Ore Co. was organized by five American 
steel firms: Wheeling, Armco, Republic, Youngstown and National. 


THE 1952 CARS will probably lack ornamental finish. Shortages of chrome will 
force the use of new long-lasting paint to replace the shiny trim. 
They will continue to carry spare tires, and no battery shortage is 
anticipated unless civilian supplies of lead are cut back. 


PRESIDENT JAMES J. NANCE of Hotpoint, Inc., warns sales departments not to go 
to sleep in expectation of a seller's market. If military needs stay 
high for a long time, there'll be an expansion of industrial capacity 
and an increasing quantity of civilian goods to sell. 


DRUGSTORE CASH REGISTERS failed to ring up $57 million this year which they 
should have received for dentifrices, sanitary goods, facial tissues, 
baby supplies, shampoos and sunglasses. Reason: Supermarkets and 
variety stores did a better merchandising job. Merchandising counse-— 
lor Lyle J. Purcell of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn warned drug- 
gists they're in danger of going back to selling only pharmaceuticals. 
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A BALANCED DIET 
HELPS ME KEEP FIT! 





For a basic diet, feed vitamin-rich MILK- 
BONE TINY-BITS! Then add table scraps 
or soup to give your dog a varied diet bal- 
anced to his individual nutritional needs! 
Economical because you add the liquid to 
this concentrated food! MILK-BONE TINY- 
BITS are baked for diges- 
tibility — sealed in lined 
containers tokeep fresh! 


MILK-BONE TINY-BITS con- 
tain nutrients your dog needs: 
Vitamins A, Bi, B2, D, and E... 
Meat Meal... Fish Liver Oil... 
Whole Wheat 
Flour...Min- <% 
erals... Milk, (© Guaranteed 





BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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§ National Biscuit Co., Dept. PF-10 FREE 
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This offer good in United States only 
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§ 446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE : 
H Send me free MILK-BONE TINY BITS. Also Book- 
I let: ‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.’’ (Please § 
8 print. Paste coupon on penny posteard if you wish.) . 
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the only original 
_famous for 50 years 











e with well-bore 
moisture trap 


e famed dry lip 


e comfortable 
bent shape 


IMPORTED 


Send for Style Sheet #5. 
WM. DEMUTH & CO., INC. ,N.Y. 
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Science 





Musical Cannibals 


Because the cheery, hearth-singing 
cricket is also a crop-destroying pest, 
its market value (for females only) 
jumped last week to 5¢. Dr. Vincent G. 
Dethier, Johns Hopkins University bi- 
ologist, announced he would buy—for a 
nickel each—1,000 or more mother 
crickets to study their egg-laying habits. 
Object: to find a way to kill off the young. 

Hunters were advised how to tell 
female from male: watch for a long, 
slender egg-laying tube. Look for crickets 
under rocks and logs, said Dr. Dethier, 
and be sure to put food in the container 
they’re kept in; otherwise profits will be 
eaten up. 

“Leave five crickets alone in a bottle 
on Friday,” he explained, “and you may 
end up with only, one very big cricket 
by Sunday.” 


Ancient Americans 


In what is now Kentucky, squatting 
Indians caught clams in the Green River, 
ate the flesh and tossed the shells on 
a pile. Occasionally a hunter added a 
deer’s antlers to the growing mound. 

About the same time, aborigines were 
fashioning a fish trap of stakes in a 
stream that flowed where modern Boston 
stands. Still other fishermen-hunters hud- 
dled around a hearth fire on Frontenac 
island in the St. Lawrence River. 

Corrected Calendar. Dating these 
isolated events, an atomic scientist has 
pushed the prehistoric clock back. They 
all occurred—Dr. W. F. Libby told the 


National Academy of Sciences. in 
Schenectady, N.Y., this week—about 
5,000 years ago. Previous estimates, 


based on studies of soil and rock forma- 
tions had been 20 to 25 centuries. 

Dr. Libby’s more accurate time scale 
depended on a sensitive Geiger -counter 
devised by a University of Chicago col- 
league, Dr. James R. Arnold. With it he 
counted rays from archaic substances 
containing carbon: shells and antlers 
from the trash heap, peat from the fish- 
weir site, charcoal from the fires. 

When the plant or animal died, these 
remnants began to lose radioactive car- 
bon (by weight, only one part to a 
trillion parts of ordinary carbon) at the 
rate of 50% every 5,568 years. By 
measuring their present radioactivity, Dr. 
Libby calculated probable time of death. 

Doubling the known age of primitive 
man east of the Mississippi was not the 
only fruit of his efforts. He also found 
that ancient objects from the western 
U.S. pre-dated those in the East. This 
supports theories that aboriginal cul- 
tures in North America moved from west 
to east after man came from the Old 
World to the New across Bering Strait. 


The dung of a giant sloth killed by 
an unknown hunter in Gypsum Cave, Las 
Vegas, Nev., proved to be some 10,500 
years old. Most ancient American handi- 
works dated were sandals woven of 
shredded sagebrush bark, found under 
volcanic ash in an Oregon cave. Their 
probable date of manufacture: 7000 B.C. 

Voleano. Dr. Libby fixed another 
Oregon event—creation of Crater Lake by 
the Mt. Mazama eruption, previously set 
somewhere between 8100 B.C. and 2100 
B.C. Charcoal from a tree seared by the 
lava, he said, was formed about 4400 B.C. 

The researcher worked, too, with 
wood and peat samples from the Two 
Creeks Forest bed in Manitowoc County, 
Wis. The spruce forest was apparently 
buried under glacial drift by the last ad- 
vancing ice sheet in North America. This 
formerly had been put 20,000 years in the 
past, but Dr. Libby found the specimens 
were only 11,500 years old. 

He also revised downward the guess 
(20,000 years) on how long ago men in- 
habited the Lascaux Cave near Montig- 
nac, France. Charcoal from this cavern, 
whose walls primitive artists decorated 
with remarkable paintings of bison and 
wild horses, is 15,500 years old. 

The new calendar was welcomed by 
archeologists. Their previous estimates— 





Fabian Bachrach 
Dr. Libby. From his atomic research lab 
comes new data on Indians and 





American Museum of Natural History 
. . . bison sketched by cave-man artists 
in France. (SEE: Ancient Americans) 
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many of which the nuclear scientist con- 
firmed—sometimes were uncertain by 2 to 
100 centuries. Dr. Libby’s probable errors 
ranged from 1 to 15. 


Air Force Saucers? 


Flying saucers are no mystery to 
thousands of school children. My Weekly 
Reader broke the news to them last fort- 
night: The saucers fly; they dissolve; 
they belong to the U.S. Air Force. 

The four-page newspaper is read 
and studied by elementary pupils through- 
out the U.S. and in 55 nations abroad. 
Its managing editor, Eleanor M. John- 
son, explained why columnist Tom Trott 
spoke up on the controversial subject. 
He wanted to calm any childish hysteria 
arising from excited grown-up talk about 
space ships and deadly enemy missiles. 

Last fortnight Trott (a staff writer’s 
pen-name) reported in the Reader’s fifth- 
grade edition that “Some flying saucers 
are real.” (The others are hoaxes or hal- 
lucinations.) His detailed description: 

The real ones are half a foot thick, 
range in diameter from 20 inches to as 
big as four or five city blocks. They fly 
silently, leave no trail of light or smoke 
and, though harmless, “will some day be 


.a big help to our country.” 


Dissolving Disks. Ordinarily, the 
saucers melt away while they’re still 
airborne; If one does land it dissolves 
and disappears shortly after hitting the 
ground. Tom doubted any of his readers 
would ever find one. But if they did, 
they'd see the lettering: “Military secret 
of the United States of America Air 
Forces. Anyone damaging or revealing 
description or whereabouts of this missile 
is subject to prosecution by the United 
States Government.” 

How right was Tom Trott? Chemists 
couldn’t imagine what substance would 
fit his description. And the Air Force 
issued one of its standard denials: “None 
of the services or agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Defense is conducting experi- 
ments, classified or otherwise, that could 
be a basis for the reported phenomena.” 

Not inclined to scoff, however, was 
Nick Mariana, amateur movie-maker and 
manager of a Great Falls, Mont., pro- 
fessional baseball team. At the Pioneer 
League Park there Aug. 15 he used his 
movie camera to record a 15-second 
glimpse, in color, of two silvery disks 
whirling across the sky. He had the 
films developed and showed them to 
friends. 

Censored. Word of Mariana’s movie 
reached the U.S. Air Forces’ Air Ma- 
tériel Command at Wright-Patterson base 
near Dayton, Ohio. Then, said Mariana, 
an investigator took his film and cau- 
tioned him to say nothing about it or the 
questions he was asked. 

On Oct. 6 an Air Force spokesman at 
the base issued two denials: Mariana’s 
films had not been confiscated; no such 
movies had been received. 

When Mariana heard about this next 
day, he had two surprised answers: “Of 
course not. I gave them the films and 
they only left Great Falls this morning.” 
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MAYBE YOU DONTNEED — 
EXPENSIVE ANTI-FREEZE 


Results of Du Pont tests show most 
motorists can get complete winter protection 
from $1.25-a-gallon “ZERONE” 


This may surprise you—but here’s what exhaustive winter 
road and laboratory tests made by Du Pont now prove 
about anti-freeze performance. 


Du Pont ‘‘Zerone’’*—at only $1.25 per gallon—will pro- 
vide efficient, proper protection against cold weather, rust 
and corrosion for four out of five cars on the road today. 
These are the cars with low-opening thermostats, operat- 
ing at normal altitudes, and requiring protection no lower 
than —30°F. 


If you’ve been overspending on anti-freeze in the past, 
you can save money with Du Pont “‘Zerone.” 





® With “‘Zerone,” there is no evaporation problem—it 
needs only an occasional check-up. 


® You buy less—3 quarts of “‘Zerone” do the work of 
4 quarts of most other kinds of anti-freeze. 


© “Zerone” has a chemical rust-inhibitor that helps keep 
a clean cooling system clean and won't attack rubber. 
Because it stays in solution, it can’t clog the cooling 
system. 


This winter, save good money on anti-freeze. Ask your 
service station attendant if you, too, can use inexpensive 
Du Pont ‘‘Zerone”’ in your cooling system. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 







Made by the 
makers of Du Pont 
“ZEREX’* anti-freeze 


ae than any other brand 


The dealer who displays this 

Syste m emblem offers you a spe- 
Specialists cial winter service. Make an 
early date with him for anti- 





freeze and for a thorough RES. u. 5. pat. OFF 

cooling system check-up BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 

I vagy «Nagy wien THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
rush jams his driveway. es 


Listen to “Cavalcade of America,’’ Tuesday Nights, NBC Coast to Coast 
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It’s a nice neighborhood. It’s a quiet street ... plenty of shade 
trees... mot much traffic. It’s a good place to bring up kids. And 
the kids like it. So we want to stay. That’s why I contacted Herb 
Bailey, our insurance agent... to make sure that come fire, explo- 
sion, tornado, falling aircraft, or what have you, we'd still have our 
home. We’re glad, too, that Herb reminded us to protect our car 
and our personal effects. 


But that’s not all property insurance does for my family and 
me. It also makes it possible for my kids to romp and play in such 
a nice neighborhood. That’s because insurance money has helped 
American business and industry to grow. Insurance dollars are always 
in the front lines in the battle to maintain our economic safety. 
Invested in American industry they help create more jobs, increase 
production, and encourage the development of new facilities. 


So, the way I figure it, when you buy insurance you’re also buy- 
ing a way of life...the American way...and you’re buying it not 
just for yourself, but for your children and your children’s children. 


SA HOEMIX-CONMECTICUI 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut Wichita, Kansas 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
H rd, Connecticut Raleigh, North Carolina 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island White Plains, New York 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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The Silent Students 


Students will not have to answer to 
their names, nor give personal data on 
admission cards, at the No. 1 Communist 
school in the country. 

Instead, the Jefferson School of So- 
cial Science explained last week, the 
4,000 students expected to enroll at the 
New York institution this fall will merely 
purchase a class admission ticket. 

Registrar Rosalie Berry announced 
the change after passage by Congress of 
the Internal Security Act, requiring all 
Communists to register. Asked if that 
had prompted the change in registration 
method, Mrs. Berry said cautiously: “It 
might. I wouldn’t want to comment on 
that.” 


School for Security 


Last fortnight, 34 boys and girls 
aged 6 to 14, trooped into a small Chi- 
cago boarding school where they would . 
attend classes—if they felt like it. If not, 
they could stay in bed all day. 

They would wear anything they 
wanted to class, regardless of how it 
looked or fit. They could gorge them- 
selves on candy, cookies and sundaes, 
guzzle unlimited soft drinks. 

A student once tested his freedom by 
breaking 32 windows in one day. He 
wasn’t punished. On the contrary, the 
principal explained, “Permitting that 
rampage made it the turning point in 
that child’s life.” 

The rest of the nation’s school- 
kids might envy this as the perfect school. 
But they wouldn’t understand. The Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic School, operated 
experimentally by the University of Chi- 
cago, limits its enrollment to children so 
far out of balance emotionally that they 
must be separated from their parents. 
Each pupil at the Shankman school has 
had his or her normal emotional develop- 
ment destroyed by fear and hostility. 

Hopeless. Students come from all 
walks of life. Some are orphans, some 
are from middle-class homes, some from 
wealthy families. All have been “given 
up” by the experts—the social-welfare 
workers and psychiatrists. Where all 
else has failed, Dr. Bruno Bettelheim, the 
Vienna-trained principal, takes over. No 
child of normal intelligence is too big a 
problem. 

Basically, his approach is simple: 
The child has a feeling of insecurity; 
he must be made to feel secure. Parents 
never enter that part of the building 
where the youngsters live; no child is 
forced to write to his parent if he doesn’t 
want to. Only ban is on such stimulation 
as comics, radio, television, movies. The 
impact of these on a normal child is 
shattering enough; on an emotionally un- 
balanced youngster the effect is mag- 
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nified. Nobody—including Dr. Bettel- 
heim—ever breaks a promise to a child. 
Too often the children enter the school 
with a complete lack of faith in promises. 

Since it opened in 1944, only about 
40 children have been graduated, not 
enough to yield scientifically accurate 
results. But follow-ups show that about 
80% are doing well. 

Foster the Ego. Himself a “gradu- 
ate” of a German concentration camp 
(Buchenwald), Dr. Bettelheim met Anna 
Freud, daughter of psychoanalyst Sig- 
mund Freud. At her suggestion, he took 
an 8-year-old girl, a schizophrenic, into 
his home, brought her back to a normal 
life. The task, he discovered, must be a 
total operation—embracing all the 24- 
hour life of the child. Academic instruc- 
tion cannot be separated from personality 
development. One strengthens the other. 

Says Dr. Bettelheim: “We develop 
the healthy part of the ego. We never go 
after the weak part. Every individual 
has some area of strength. We build on 
that.” 


Hummon’s Wrath 


Most U.S. politicians shy away from 
crossing legal bridges until they come 
to them. 

Not so Georgia’s Governor Herman 
(Hummon) Talmadge. Last week he was 
faced with a lawsuit by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. If the association won, 
Negro students would be admitted to 
white public schools in Georgia—for the 
first time in the South. Snapped Hummon 
defiantly: “There aren’t enough troops 
in the United States to enforce such a 
court order.” 





Pathfinder—Acme 
Dr. Bettelheim. Let the rampage save 
the ego. (SEE: School for Security) 
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. T think its 
“~<_ Beautiful I" 


Over store counters... behind office railings... 

on farms everywhere — thrifty people are getting 
figuring chores done faster with this finer 

adding machine at a bargain price. 

This champion quality 9 column listing and totaling 
machine has the Ten Key Keyboard and exclusive 
“finger-poise” action to help cut paperwork to the 
minimum—save many precious minutes every day. 


REMINGTON RAND 
ADDING 
MACHINE 









Lightweight, sturdy-as-the-oak construction and 
sleekly streamlined appearance combine to make the 
Remington Rand a truly terrific buy — more 
adding machine for your money. 

Small down payment and convenient terms. 


See your Remington Rand exclusive sales agent 
or direct sales representative today for free 
demonstration, or write to Business Machines 
and Supplies Division, Room 1419, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Flemington. Bland. 
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Send of Me dete. remenic ons 


picturesque, perhaps . . . but not ideal for enjoy- 
able travel . . . For clean, cool air and restful 
comfort we suggest Union Pacific's daily 








The ‘‘City of Los Angeles’’. . .“‘City of San Fran- 
cisco”. . .““City of Portland,” all in daily service 
between Chicago and the West Coast. . . Pullmans 
and reserved coach seats. 


Write Union Pacific Railroad, Room 392, Omaha, Nebraska, 
for free booklets * California and Pacific Northwest. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Road of the Streamliners 


. 
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Ice-Age Baby 


California ornithologists nearly swal- 
lowed their field glasses in their excite- 
ment last month. For the first time on 
record the rare California condor, which 
normally lays its ostrich-sized egg in a 
cave or cliff, had been found nesting in a 
tree. 

Some 100 feet above ground, a baby 
condor had been hatched out in a hole 
blasted by lightning in a California red- 
wood on the Tule Indian Reservation. 
Waxing philosophical, the Los Angeles 
Times thought it particularly appropriate 
that the condor family had chosen a red- 
wood. Said the Times: 





U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
Condor. In California, two relics of the 
past meet. (SEE: Ice-Age Baby) 


“The condor has emerged into mod- 
ern times virtually unchanged from the 
Pleistocene era millions of years ago... 
and the Sequoia sempervirens is the incar- 
nation of perpetuity, the symbol of an- 
cient eons penetrating the present.” 


Mussels: Big Business 


Commonplace resident of many a 
U.S. stream is the fresh-water mussel. 
Not so commonplace is the knowledge 
that the mussel has earned an important 
place in industry by furnishing pearl but- 
tons to a large segment of the garment 
trade, plus pearl for novelties, ash trays, 
souvenirs and similar items. The mussel 
is one of the least known of the nation’s 
natural resources. 

This week, as the main fresh-water 
“clam fishing” season draws to a close, 
the lowly mussel still is holding its own, 
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especially in buttons—it’s big business. It 
has successfully met competition from 
bone, horn, leather, wood, plastics and 
other button material, particularly for 
finer clothes. This year, some 10,000 tons 
of mussel shells will be sold in the prin- 
cipal U.S. pearl button center—Musca- 
tine, Iowa, “The Pearl City.” 

Muscatine’s business began in the 
Gay Nineties when itinerant shell-diggers 
drifted up and down the Mississippi mak- 
ing a living from the river’s enormous 
shell beds. Eventually the industry con- 
centrated in Muscatine where today ap- 
proximately 2,000 citizens are employed 
ia the city’s seven button finishing plants. 

Shells of the Wabash. Originally 
most of the shells came from the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, but dams, silt 
and pollution have cut the annual ton- 
nage from these streams as they have 
from waters in nearby Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. Most shells now come 
from the Tennessee River, the lower Ohio, 
the White River of Arkansas and the Wa- 
bash in Indiana. Once-productive Iowa 
streams which now turn up comparatively 
few shells include the Cedar, Des Moines 
and Shellrock rivers. 

Mussels are dredged up from the 
river beds, “cooked out” to open the 
shells, and sent to factories to be cut, 
ground and polished into finished but- 
tons and other pearl products. The meat, 
too tough and strong-flavored for human 
consumption, serves as a_high-protein- 
content food for hogs. The mussels occa- 
sionally produce pearls. Some, valued at 
more than $1,000, reportedly have been 
taken from lowa streams. 

Pearl for Plastic. Dean of Ameri- 
ca’s pearl button industry is C. C. Hager- 
mann, 75, president of Muscatine’s Hawk- 
eye Pearl Button Co., who has been as- 
sociated with the business since boyhood. 
Oldest company, however, is the Auto- 
matic Button Co., of Muscatine, which 
was formed in 1898. 

“The fresh-water pearl,” declares 
Automatic’s secretary, Carl Umlandt, 
“looks as if it will always survive the in- 
roads of plastic and other synthetic com- 
petitors. Its great quality is its attrac- 
tiveness. Garment makers who cut costs 
to get an attractive retail price generally 
use a synthetic button. But when the 
housewife decides to improve the appear- 
ance of the garment by replacing the syn- 
thetic buttons, the buttons she buys are 
almost always from the mussel shells of 
our own river beds.” 

Umlandt estimates that the fresh wa- 
ter shell industry today nets $1 million 
annually to shell harvesters (at $125 a 
ton) and the button-and-novelty business 
is a $10 million-a-year enterprise. 

Biggest rival of fresh-water pearl 
buttons is mother-of-pearl from ocean 
shells, but here the mussel has an impor- 
tant advantage. There are no domestic 
ocean shells of pearl importance. Most 
have to be imported from the South Pa- 
cific to the ocean pearl manufacturing 
companies of the Eastern U.S. Of all the 
pearl buttons used around the world, 
80% come from Muscatine and the beds 
of American streams. 
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sulting in individual | 

buying power con- j 
/siderably above the national average. 
Half of Arizona’s families own their 
own homes. Mining, smelting -and 
refining of copper contribute to this 


a profitable tourist 
trade. High individual 
N buying power suggests} 

sa \ a promising field 
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UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 1824  _VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Women 





Betsy Ross, 1950 


Early in August, before he had his 
big idea, lanky, smooth-voiced Albert 
Johnson of the National Grange was 
known to no one, he says, except his wife. 
Now, two hectic months later, Johnson 
has met some of the highest dignitaries 
of the U.S. Government and the U.N. 
And his idea has snowballed to interna- 
tional proportions—all because he had an 
unshakable faith in American women. 

Johnson first proposed his idea in 
August to fellow-members of the National 


Boys and Girls Clubwork in Chicago. 

On the first of September, 1,600 
demonstration kits were sent to county 
agents throughout the U.S. A group of 
Maryland farm women took a week off 
during their busy canning season to sew 
a sample flag for each state. Then, on 
Sept. 7, flags sewn by Virginia women 
were presented to President Truman and 
Secretary Acheson. 

Order From Africa. A recording 
of the presentation to Acheson was broad- 
cast later over the Voice of America. That 
brought an urgent order from Liberia for 


mayors and other officials in every state 
would have received a flag. 

That appeared to be a triumphant 
end for Johnson’s idea. But it was merely 
the beginning. On Oct. 5 Trygve Lie 
accepted a flag on behalf of the U.N., 
which approved extending the project 
across the world. With help from the U.S. 
State Department, it would suggest simi- 
lar projects to all member countries. In 
South America, for example, women 
planned to sew flags to fly on Pan-Ameri- 
can Day. 

Within America, the sewing would 
continue, too. For the National Citizens 
Committee had voted to extend the project 
for another year. 

Crusade With Banners. Women 
found that their sewing fostered an jn- 
telligent interest in the U.N.; they talked 
about it, listened to radio reports and 
viewed telecasts. Many combined their 





By the people. Children viewed the Freedom Bell; Mrs. J. W. Babson, Forestville, Va., sewed on a U.N. flag. (SEE: Ross) 


Citizens’ Committee for United Nations 
Day. The way to bring the U.N. closer to 
the American people, he said, is to get 
the women of the country to sew U.N. 
flags and to fly those flags over every 
town and city on U.N. Day, Oct. 24. 

“A good idea, but ridiculous!” said 
committee members. “It can’t be done in 
this short time.” 

Needles in the Night. Johnson 
thought it could. That night he couldn’t 
sleep. He pictured hundreds, thousands, 
even millions of American women—each, 
like Betsy Ross, sewing on a flag. In the 
morning he felt embarrassed by this 
surge of sentiment. But he was more 
determined than ever to put his idea 
across, 

So he went to see M. L. Wilson, 
director of the Extension Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Wilson 
thought the idea would work. Within 10 
days Mena Hogan and Alice Linn, of the 
Department, had created a sample flag. 
Shortly, a 50¢ pattern kit ($2.25 with the 
fabric and thread) was prepared for dis- 
tribution by the National Committee on 
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165 kits. They were to be distributed to 
school children. 

In the meantime, orders for kits from 
American communities were mounting 
into the thousands. What had started as 
an Extension Service and farm-group 
project had been taken up by all kinds 
of groups—church, Rotary, Lions, Ki- 
wanis, American Legion, Junior League, 
Red Cross, League of Women Voters. 

Flag-making booths at more than a 
dozen state fairs attracted thousands of 
women and girls. North Carolina flag- 
makers set themselves a quota of 8,000 
flags, some of which were to fly over em- 
bassies and ECA missions abroad. Indi- 
ana women were making 800 flags—one 
for every high school in the state. In 
Boston.where (as in many other cities) 
fabric was running short, three depart- 
ment stores rushed out orders for blue 
bunting, sold it at a special low price. 

By last week, Governor J. Bracken 
Lee of Utah, Governor W. Kerr Scott of 
North Carolina and Mayor Robert Steven- 
son of Columbus, Ind., had received flags. 
By or on U.N. Day governors, senators, 


sewing bees with still another peace 
project, the Crusade for Freedom, spon- 
sored by the National Committee for a 
Free Europe. Its aim: to get the truth 
about America behind the Iron Curtain. 
Its method: operating (since July) Radio 
Free Europe, the only non-Governmental 
American station beaming messages 
through the Curtain. 

Immediate aim of the Freedom Cru- 
sade was to garner the support of millions 
of Americans by having them sign their 
names to Freedom scrolls and contribute 
money for the radio station. Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, chairman of the Crusade, per- 
sonally appealed to women; he knew, he 
said, he could depend on them to work. 

Last week men, women and children 
—spearheaded by local women’s organi- 
zations—were collecting signatures in 
every state. These will be flown to Ger- 
many for U.N. Day. There, in the West- 
ern sector of Berlin, the signatures will be 
enshrined in the foundation of a 10-ton 
bronze Freedom Bell. 

The bell will be sounded for the 
first time Oct. 24 in a ceremony to be 
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Model heavyweight. Mrs. Douglas 
wouldn’t dare gain. (SEE: Enormous) 


broadcast ‘around the world. Simul- 
taneously, bells in this country—in 
churches, schools, firehouses—will ring. 
Above every clamoring bell will fly the 
U.S. flag and a handmade U.N. flag. And 
the nation will pause in a prayer for 
peace. 


The Seamy Side 


Silk stockings at 70¢ for three pairs 
sold faster than Britain’s first ration-free 
chocolates in the streets of a London sub- 
urb last fortnight. Husbands and would- 
be husbands crowded around the stocking 
peddler. Quickly he unloaded his stock 
and slipped away. 

Only then did the men stop to ap- 
praise their bargains. The stockings, said 
a Reuters dispatch, had the seams up the 
front instead of the back. 


Enormous Anonymous 


This is often called the age of the 
slender woman. Yet most of the exciting 
things that have happened to 31-year-old 
Ruth Douglas, of New York City, came 
about because she weighed 240 pounds. 

Two years ago Mrs. Douglas tried to 
get a beautiful friend a job with a model 
agency. The friend had the approved 
measurements, and Mrs. Douglas was 
gratified when the head of the agency 
shouted, “You’re just what we’ve been 
looking for!” Then she realized that he 
was looking, not at the willowy beauty, 
but at her. And so she became “the fat- 
test model in the world.” Her sunny, 
even-toothed smile soon graced soap flake 
and breakfast food ads. 

Who? Me? Early last summer Mrs. 
Douglas visited Prentice-Hall, Inc., to 
offer them another friend’s manuscript. 
When the editor seemed interested in her 
enthusiastic conversation she confided to 
him some of her ideas on how fat people 
get that way and what they can do about 
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AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


New Streamlined General Electric Automatic Toaster 
pops up foast, or keeps it down till you're ready for it! 


Toast—when you want it! 


Now—without any “timing” on your part you can 
have your eggs and toast ready at the same time! 
With the new General Electric Toaster, you can 
keep toast ready and waiting inside! For the prompt 
members of the family, just set it to pop up toast 
for immediate use. 





Toast—as you like it! 


This General Electric Toaster toasts every slice to 
taste—light, medium or dark. Just set the control, 
it won’t matter if you toast one slice or twenty. You 
get every slice exactly the way you want it. 





So quick to clean! 


This new, slimmer, streamlined General Electric has 
a Snap-in Crumb Tray for quick, easy cleaning. It 
won't take you a minute to snap it out, clean it, and 
snap it in again. 





*Price subject to change without notice. 


“Toast to Your Taste—Every Time” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer’s. $22.95* 
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BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses ard center 
focusing give exact eye adjustment, 
large 42MM _ objectives. 8 mile 
range. Strongly built. Weight 10 oz. 
Extra wide Field of view. Satisfac- 
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“Get Well 
¢| QUICKER 


From Your Cough 


FOLEY’S * 






If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
out how to [nga it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How 
to Protect Your Invention’’ and an ‘‘Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-E VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 





Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 





Good Results Reported on 30 Years 
Use of All Vegetable Laxative 











it. She left with a contract to write a 
book herself, to be published next spring 
with the title Take It Off. In the mean- 
time she is putting her ideas into practice 
through Fatties Anonymous, of which she 
is the founder. The purpose is to get fat 
people together in small groups to air 
their problems, check on reducing meth- 
ods and encourage each other in following 
them. The group held its first meeting 
last June, then disbanded for the summer. 
“Since then,” Mrs. Douglas says, “every- 
body has gained weight but me. I can’t 
afford to, because I have to set an ex- 
ample.” (During the summer she slimmed 
down to 210 pounds.) 

A fortnight ago Mrs. Douglas called 
the first fall meeting to map out the win- 
ter’s strategy. Danton Walker had men- 
tioned Fatties Anonymous in his column 
in the New York Daily News. Within a 
week, he had received 300 letters and an 
avalanche of telephone calls. Mrs. Doug- 
las says her own phone rings all day long. 

Pooling Insecurity. Fat people, 
she says, are lonely. They’re sensitive to 
ridicule. A fat woman often misses out 
on swimming because she’s afraid to ap- 
pear on the beach in a bathing suit. But 
500 fat people in one group on a beach 
wouldn’t feel strange, so F.A. will have 
its own parties at swimming pools. 

“Fat people often feel insecure and 


U.S.D.A. 


Speedy Service. An operator on 
this new Rapi-check grocery counter 
can check out 44 customers an hour 
—12 more than is usual—and cut 
labor costs from 3.1¢ to 2.3¢ per or- 
der. She handles each item only 
once, bagging with one hand and 
ringing up with the other, and uses 
an automatic change-maker. <A 
















A report has been written by a man who has 
used NR all-vegetable laxative for more than 
30 years. The results proved so wonderful, ac- 
cording to this California man’s story, that 
over 50 friends and relatives have started using 
this product, Nature’s Remedy. 

It is not unusual for people to tell they have 
used Nature’s Remedy for 25, 30 years and 
even longer. They tell how it has been effective 
all this time, without increasing dosage. How 
mild it is, how gentle. In many cases, sick 
headaches, tiredness, upset stomach and 
other distressing symptoms ceased to be 
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problems after using this wonderful prod- 
uct containing 10 natural laxative ele- 
ments. 

Find out for yourself how all-vegetable 
Nature’s Remedy, NR Tablets, work so gently 
at night that they do not disturb your sleep, 
yet bring morning “regularity’’—leaving you 
refreshed and invigorated. Get a 25c box of 
Nature’s Remedy from your druggist. If it 
doesn’t prove the best laxative you ever used, 
send the box back to us and we will refund your 
money plus postage. Nature’s Remedy NR 
Tablets. 





three-man team—an expediter who 
sorts groceries as he empties carts, 
a cashier and a bagger—can handle 
more than an order a minute. The 
counter, developed by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and gro- 
cery trade groups, was tested in 
Kroger stores. Last week specifica- 
tions were available to all grocers. 
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frustrated,” says Mrs. Douglas. “A fat 
woman can’t get the job she wants or the 
husband she wants, so she eats to com- 
pensate.” To nip nibbling, F.A. mem- 
bers are required to keep a chart of every 
bite they eat. They are weighed in at 
each meeting. Each member must check 
with a doctor to be sure she is in condi- 
tion to reduce. To replace the satisfac- 
tions of eating she acquires new interests. 
An F.A. rule requires that each member 
change her hair style once a month. She 
must read one good nonfiction book a 
month, report on it at the meeting. And 
she will be advised to cultivate a hobby. 

Anticipating Slimness. Mrs. Doug- 
las’s own hobby is designing furniture for 
her apartment. And, since she married 
her textile manufacturer husband at 18 
and didn’t have time for college, she is 
now in her second year at New York Uni- 
versity. 

For F.A. members who don’t have 
hobbies or who would like a career on the 
side, Mrs. Douglas plans to bring to the 
meetings experts in recreational and voca- 


needs of women have been considered, 
but men are to be included in the organiza- 





Yes, you can get famous Duo-Therm 
oil heater performance, in this handsome, 
period furniture-styled Sheraton ... at a 
price just above the lowest! Just right 
heat, too—without work, without dirt— 


Beautiful heater... beautiful buy! 


oe 


Dual Chamber Burner gives you more 
heat from every drop of oil. Waste Stop- 
per puts extra heat in your home. Big 
radiant-heat doors. Automatic Draft 
Minder. Built-in humidifier. Rich ma- 


t tional guidance. Becoming dress will be using very little floor space! Exclusive hogany finish. Only $94.95 

i discussed, too. Mrs. Douglas recommends Other Duo Therm Fuel Oil Heaters, 1 to 6 rooms, from $57.00 to $139.95. 

t that women reducers buy good maternity Prices quoted less tank. Attachable tank, $7.95 to $10.00. 

h clothes and operate them in reverse. Every 

e aspect of the “fat personality” will be by # h t bh D Th 
discussed—even to the need of psychiatric mart new a alt gas €a er y ud- erm 

d help for some. So far only the special a 





tion, which Mrs. Douglas hopes will 
spread across the country. 


Book & Booklet 


Cooking at the Table. Three years 
ago women were rediscovering and adapt- 
ing Grandmother’s bustle. Currently it’s 
Grandmother’s chafing dish. Department 
stores are doing big business in these 
dishes—copper, brass, earthenware, glass 
and silver, glass and aluminum—nearly 
all using canned heat and priced any- 
where from $7.95 to $45 and up. And last 
week they were selling a new book called 
Chafing Dish Cookery (M. Barrows & Co., 
Inc.; New York: $3). The author, Flor- 
ence (Cook It in a Casserole) Brobeck, 
was given a chafing dish when she was a 
freshman at Ohio State University and has 
used it ever since. 

Her 200 recipes and menus range 
from the simplest cooked-at-the-table fam- 
ily breakfasts and Sunday brunches, 
through luncheons, dinners, canasta or 
TV suppers to elegant buffet parties. 

’ Hair, How To Do It. Not a recipe 
manual, but about as precise in its in- 
structions, is a helpful new booklet, Be 
Your Own Hair Stylist, written by New 
York hair stylist Victor Vito. Its 158 
sketches and photographs show becoming 
hair-dos for various shapes of faces, for 
children, even for lasses with glasses. It 
tells how to pin-curl these styles and how 
to wind permanent-waves for them. Vito 
doesn’t want his readers to follow him slav- 





Enjoy Duo-Therm heating comfort, in 
gas with this all-new, ultra-modern 
MAYFAIR. Trim, smart, compact. Exclu- 
sive contour-styling, beautiful Sunglow 
finish. Fully vented, for heat that’s clean 
and plentiful. Friendly radiant-front 
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glows with the cheer of a fireplace—is 
protected by heat-resistant glass. Exclu- 
sive Equaflame Burner gives fast, effi- 
cient heat from any type gas, including 
bottled. See it—America’s most-for-the- 
money gas home heater—$49.95 


Duo-Therm Gas Home Heaters, for 1 to 5 rooms, from $44.95 to $119.95. 





Approved by the American Gas Association, 


New! Automatic Gas Floor Furnaces by Duo- 
Therm! Concealed heating that provides ‘furnace 
comfort” at lowest cost for homes with or without 
basements. No duct work required. With floor grille 
(shown) or Dual-Wall (between-room) registers. 
Automatic shutoff standard. 10-YEAR WARRANTY. 


it’s Housewarming Time at Your Duo-Therm Dealer's! 


DUOTHERM Gere. xc. Lacie 


Prices are $5.00 higher in the 11 western states. Duo-Therm is a registered trade mark of the Motor Wheel Corp., Copyright 1950. 
wee ee ee eee Over 1,500,000 Warmly Satisfied Customers --- 
Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corporation, Dept. PF-10, Lansing 3, Michigan. 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE the Duo-Therm literature I have checked at the left: 


ishly—far from it. “Adaptation, not imi- ([) Fuel Oil Home Heaters Name 

tation,” he says, “is the secret of indi- CL) Gas Home Heaters Address 

viduality.” His book ($1, from Home- (J Automatic Gas Floor Furnaces : 

crafts, 799 Broadway, New York) is for CT Automatic Gas Water Heaters City 

the woman who likes a simple hairdo she () Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters P- O. Zone State 


can manage herself. 
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Pick the 
Thoroughbred 
of Pipe lobaccos 


YOUR FIRST PIPEFUL WILL 
PROVE KENTUCKY CLUB 
iS A THOROUGHBRED 


You get more smoking pleasure for 
your money when you buy Kentucky 
Club. It’s the thoroughbred of pipe 
tobaccos—choice white Burley spe- 
cially blended to give you a smooth, 
mild smoke—cool burning—with 
grand taste and aroma. You don’t 
have to pay fancy prices for Kentucky 


Club. Get a tin today. 
Produced by the Makers of Famous 


MAIL POUCH TOBACCO 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


KENTUCKY 
CLUB 


OR PIPE LOVERS 








Sports 





No. 13 for the Yanks 


In baseball’s 47th World Series it 
was the New York Yankees, who had 
taken over the American League in Au- 
gust from the sagging Detroit Tigers. The 
National League entry finally turned out 
to be Philadelphia’s youthful Whiz Kids, 
who nearly blew their seven-game pen- 
nant margin last month but stumbled 
home with the flag when they beat the 
Dodgers on the last day of the season. 

The Series, said the experts, would 
be no contest. Not only had the Phillies’ 
hitting wobbled almost out of sight, but 
the Yankee pitching could match or top 
the best the Phils could offer. Besides, 
the untried Whiz Kids would look pretty 
raw against New York’s grizzled veterans. 
Even owner Bob Carpenter thought his 
Phillies had won the pennant a year too 
soon. 

The experts and Carpenter were 
right. In the first game, at Shibe Park, 
Philly Manager Eddie Sawyer took a big 
gamble, started big Jim Konstanty, be- 
spectacled relief pitcher who had ap- 
peared in a whopping 74 games during 
the season. Konstanty pitched magnifi- 
cently, allowing only four hits and walk- 
ing four men. But New York’s husky 
right-hander, Vic Raschi, allowed only 
two hits, struck out five and walked one. 
The Phils, able to get only three men on 
base, lost the opener 1-0 on a long fly 
which scored Yank third baseman Bobby 
Brown in the fourth inning. 

Oldster at Bat. Next day, as an air 
of gloom settled over Philadelphia, the 
Yanks jumped into a 1-0 second inning 
lead against young (24) Philly pitcher 





Stengel. For New York, pitching and the 
breaks. (SEE: No 13 for the Yanks) 


Robin Roberts. In the fifth, the Phils tied 
it up at 1-1 and made it a battle right 
through the ninth inning. First up for 
New York in the 10th was ancient Yan- 
kee slugger Joe DiMaggio, who had gone 
hitless for 18 series innings. In the stands 
many a sentimental head shook sadly. 
The Yankee clipper, at 35, was over the 
hill. 

But DiMaggio leaned into a Roberts 
pitch. The ball sailed far into the upper 
deck of the left field stands for DiMag- 
gio’s seventh home run in Series competi- 
tion. With explosive suddenness the sec- 
ond game was a 2-1 Yankee victory. 

Nobody, however, could say the bad- 
ly befuddled kids had given up. In New 
York for the third game, they suddenly 
came to life, outslugged the Yankees 10 
hits to 7, and put together two one-run 
rallies to lead the Bronx Bombers 2-1. But 





Wide World 


Defense. Yankee Berra nips Hamner at plate in third game. (SEE: Yanks) 
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World 

DiMaggio. There’s still power in his 
mighty bat (SEE: Yanks) 


with two Yankees out in the eighth, the 
Whiz Kids fizzed. An error by shortstop 
Granny Hamner led to a run which tied 
the game 2-2. It was heartbreaking, but 
worse was to come. With two out in the 
last of the ninth, what looked like an 
error, but was scored as a hit, put Yankee 
outfielder Gene Woodling on base. A sin- 
gle by shortstop Phil Rizzuto and a long 
hit to center by second baseman Jerry 
Coleman scored Woodling for a 3-2 win. 
The Yankees had snatched away another 
game that might have gone to the Phils. 

Youngster. Now the Phillies trailed 
three games to none. For the fourth game, 
Yankee Manager Casey Stengel started 
his own Whiz Kid, 21-year-old rookie 
Whitey Ford, a sensation since his mid- 
season arrival from the Yankee farm at 
Kansas City. While Ford was holding the 
Philly bats to seven hits, his teammates 
were getting two-first-inning runs off start- 
er Bob Miller before Manager Sawyer 
could rush Konstanty to the rescue. 

In the sixth the Bombers got three 
more, including a home run by catcher 
Yogi Berra. In the ninth they momentar- 
ily seemed bent on repeating the Phils’ 
tactics of the day before when they hand- 
ed the Kids two runs on an error. But 
pitcher Allie Reynolds, summoned to re- 
lieve young Ford, struck out pinch hitter 
Stan Lopata and the Yankees had the 
game, 5-2, and the Series, four games to 
none. 

The Yankees had won their 13th 
world’s championship (in 17 appearances 
since 1921) and their sixth Series in four 
straight games. Now they had beaten ev- 
ery National League club in a Series 
showdown except the Boston Braves. 

Next Year? At least three records 
had been set. Ford was the youngest pitch- 
er ever to win a game in the fall classic. 
The combined total of 16 New York and 
Philadelphia runs in the four tightly 
pitched games was a new low for a Series. 
And the Phils set another new Series low 
—five runs in four games. 

After it was all over, critics agreed 
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Young or old, you'll like traveling on Santa Fe trains: 
They’re downright comfortable! 


You choose from a wide variety of accommodations... 
get plenty of room to roam. Dressing rooms are spacious. 


You board your train downtown...leave on schedule in 
any weather...enjoy wonderful Fred Harvey meals 
en route... arrive relaxed, refreshed. 

And on the Jexas Chief, El Capitan and 
The Grand Canyon, an alert and capable 
Courier-Nurse (registered graduate nurse) 
is aboard to help those who need 
her friendly service. 








For the utmost in travel comfort, 
go Santa Fe all the way. 


R. T. Anderson, General Possenger Troffic Manager, Sonto Fe System lines, Chicago 4 
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Quality, Comfort, Value 


... They form a harmonious trio in City Club 
Shoes. Superb craftsmanship gives these fine 
shoes the lasting good looks and the rest- 
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DISTINCTIVE SHOES 
FOR MEN 


STYLE 8472 

New treatment 
of brown calf— 
smart French 


ful comfort men 
demand. And the 
price is right! 


$0)95 


to $13.95 


With Luxury-Tred Feature 
$14.95 to $16.95... Some Styles 

Slightly Higher. .. Also 
Claston Shoes at lower prices. 


toe,withleather ; 

— subber > 1 For MEN... For BOYS 
ity ub by PETERS 

PETERS, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


EW-LOOKING homes for old! Lovely 
N rooms in the rich, new shades... 
smart, colorful kitchens ... old furniture 
transformed — this is the magic of good 
paint and Gum Turpentine; and nothing 
else gives you somuch va/ue and satisfaction 
for your money. 

Good oil paints work best with Gum 
Turpentine, the original, standard, foolproof 
paint thinner preferred by 9 out of 0 paint- 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION + General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 
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ing contractors and master painters. Makes 
paint go farther—last longer. Use Gum 
Turpentine for all exterior painting and with 
long-lasting oil paints for interior painting. 
49 USES: Gum T urpentinecleansall wood, 
metal, porcelain, glass and linoleum surfaces. 
For a fine furniture polish mix 1 part Gum 
Turpentine to 1 part boiled linseed oil. 
For sale at paint and hardware, drug, 
variety and food stores. 






that the Yanks weren’t that good nor the 
Phils really that bad. The chief Phil dif- 
ficulties: bad breaks and errors at crucial 
moments, failure of their heaviest hitters 
to hit. 

Said Philly Manager Sawyer, his 
faith in the Whiz Kids unshaken: “We'll 
be back.” 





Parlor Series 


Although it was one of the shortest, 
more people saw the 1950 World Series 
(see above) than any other ever played. 
The Series had been telecast in 49 cities 
to more than 6.5 million receiving sets. 

Last week baseball’s high officials 
found that television had given them a 
tough problem: where to spend the $800,- 
000 check for TV rights and whether 
players should be cut in on the melon. 

Commented International News Serv- 
ice sports writer Bob Considine: “What 
once was an incidental source of Series 
income .. . has now become the major 
part of Series finance.” 


Bad Day for the Irish 


Last week, the seemingly impossible 
happened in college football. Notre 
Dame, mightiest football school in the 
land, lost its first game since 1945—39 
games ago. 

The stage had been set the week be- 
fore when Frank Leahy’s young team had 
barely squeaked by North Carolina, 14-7. 
Before the season started Leahy had 
moaned that his 1950 edition, lacking ex- 
perience and depth, would lose several of 
its coming contests. But no one had taken 
him seriously, up to last week. 

School to turn the trick was Purdue, 
long a winless Irish opponent. Thor- 
oughly drilled, the Boilermakers bounced 
back from a loss to Texas last fortnight 
to stop the Notre Dame line, bottle up 
famed Irish quarterback Bob Williams 
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Leahy. The world waits to see how he'll 
take defeat. (SEE: Irish) 
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Completes 300 TV sets = 
meets daily quota (at a cost of *4.70) 


© 2 oak : 





Wide World 
First defeat. Notre Dame line-backer 
Dick Cotter weeps. (SEE: Irish) 




































c d tak 1 ‘ng 21-0 half-time lead Delicate coils were needed by Midwest manufacturer to complete 300 TV sets 
_ The . ea id: = B i evegga ae f ...and Massachusetts supplier was 920 miles distant! Air Express assured delivery 
9 ‘ ey ‘an iy | msesnticles h io by 8 o’clock next morning, so manufacturer ordered 500 men to report for work. 
Dame came back in the second half to Shipment arrived 7:20 a.m.—production rolled! Shipping cost for 17-lb. carton 


3 score twice. But the rally was too late. only $4.70! Manufacturer uses Air Express regularly to keep business in high gear. 
d With the Purdue line dominating the é - 


play, quarterback Dale Samuels tossed 
i another devastating pass to Mike Mac- 
( ° ° 

cioli for a 56-yard last-quarter score. Pur- 
if due won 28-14, to the incredulous con- 
fusion of 56,748 fans in Notre Dame 
Stadium. 

Ahead of the Irish were seven more 
tough games: Tulane, Indiana, Michigan 
State, Navy, Pittsburgh, lowa, Southern 
California. Coach Frank Leahy would 
need all his superb gridiron magic to get 
over the hurdles. But if anyone could do 
it, it was Leahy, who has lost only four 
games in eight seasons. Said he: “The 
world is waiting to see how we can take 
a defeat.” 

Elsewhere on a Saturday of foot- 
ball upsets: 


— 





$4.70—and special pick-up and deliv- Air Express goes on all flights of Sehed- 
ery included! Low Air Express rates uled Airlines. Shipments keep moving 
cover door-to-door service. More con- around the clock—speeds up to 5 miles 


e@ ¢ Maryland, with its supposedly venient—easy to use. Just phone for a minute. Experienced handling. Phone 
strongest team in history, crushed previ- pick-up! (Many low commodity rates Air Express Division, Railway Express 
ously unbeaten Michigan State (con- in effect. Investigate.) Agency, for fast action. 


queror of mighty Michigan) 34-7, bound- 


e e 
ed up in the national ratings despite an Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


early loss to Georgia. World's fastest transportation method. 
e¢ ¢ Army, No. 2 preseason national Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
choice after Notre Dame, after outscor- One-carrier responsibility all the way. 
ing. Colguin 28-0, tock over Sune Diate 1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 


by a convincing 41-7. ae hi ts 
© © Southern Methodist, which last Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


fortnight had pulled an amazing last- 


ditch upset over Ohio State, blanked Mis- 

souri 21-0. /; ay Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
e @ Cornell, favored to top the Ivy to door in all principal towns and cities 
League, defeated Syracuse easily, 26-7. 

e e Stanford, California and Wash- —_—__ GETS THERE 7/KE 
ington, judged best in the Pacific Coast 
conference, beat Oregon State, Penn and 
UCLA. 

@ @ Ohio State, choice of many for 
the Big Ten crown, warmed up for In- 
diana this week by beating Pittsburgh 
41-7. 
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BURROUGHS 


General Purpose 


CASH REGISTER 


Now at a really low price! 


The Burroughs General Purpose Cash 
Register brings you all the advantages of 
a cash register and adding machine in 
one low-priced unit. It monen. and identi- 
fies every cash or charge sale—every 
“received on account” or “no sale” trans- 
action—on a locked-in detail tape! It 
identifies clerk handling transaction. It 
allows you to take an instant total at any 
time to balance your cash! 

And that isn’t all! It’s a fast addin 
machine—to help you with your ban 
deposit slips, charge statements and other 
figuring work. Small down payment, 
easy terms. Consult your local telephone 
directory or use the coupon. 





- Burroughs 


| Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
| Detroit 32, Michigan 
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A SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT 


Extends to 36 inches. Precision and Polished Lenses 
Ideal for Stud ying y+ eee ete. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


Send Check or Money Order to 
Criterion Go., Dept. PFs 94995 
438 Asylum St., Hartfor 


3, Conn. 
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Good News 





In trim rooms along the deep cor- 
ridors of the Army’s Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington and in nearby 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, young veterans 
of Korean battle horror lie in their beds 
minus an arm, a leg or an eye .. . some 
will neither walk nor see again. Yet 
nearly all of the wounded are preparing 
to face life with no quarter asked, no 
special concessions. One day last week 
Pfc. Amelio J. Sartori, a hearty Penn- 
sylvania youth of 21, summed up their 
guiding philosophy in a single sentence. 
Sartori calmly lighted a cigaret with his 
hand (shell fragments shattered the other 
one, now amputated) and said: “Nothing 
will get me down.” 

* © # 


With such courage, 19-year-old 
Bob Mullen, of Boston, last week com- 
posed a letter to his mother. Wrote Bob: 
“I’m on my way home, but I’m bringing 
some bad news with me. You see, I went 
to Korea and got wounded in both legs 
and they had to be amputated. The only 
thing I’m worried about is you folks. I 
don’t want you to be worrying and going 
around with tears in your eyes because 
the best years of my life are ahead of 


” 


me. 
* *& 


In an era when towering churches 
filled the land, one man began wonder- 
ing about the little country churches he 
had known in his youth—and which 
somehow brought him closer to his God 
and to his fellow man. He noticed more 
and more of them seemed to be running 
down. Thus it was that a grocery store 
owner of Fowlers Mills, Ohio, decided 
to help at least one little country church 
in his community. Grocer Merle Reynolds 


Mrs. Mullen. Her son Bob 


(see above) 





put a bowl on his store counter, dropped 
a penny or so into it every time he rang 
up a sale. Customers began dropping 
coins in too. In slightly more than a year, 
the bowl has given that little country 
church $750 for long-needed repairs. 

* * * 

In a downtown Houston barber- 
shop a shoeshine boy has been an al- 
manac of baseball information for the 
customers—lawyers, bankers, insurance 
men and oilmen. If any of his well-to-do 
clients wanted to know the batting aver- 
age or the pitching record of any big- 
league baseball player, Harold Simpson 
would rattle it off from memory. Last 
week Harold’s diligent studies—plus his 
smile and good manners—paid off a fat 
dividend: He was in Philadelphia watch- 
ing the first game of the World Series. 
A fund, secretly collected by his cus- 
tomers, paid all costs. 

* & 

For two years the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph and News has honored a 
“farmer of the month,” who through his 
ability and application has built a suc- 
cessful farm. Last week, for the first 
time, this distinction went to a woman— 
Mrs. E. H. Joiner, mother of three chil- 
dren, who manages a 275-acre farm. She 
began with run down land and tumble- 
down buildings. Today, large storage 
barns and a substantial house grace her 
fenced-in farm. Said Mrs. Joiner: “And 
I don’t owe a cent.” 

* * * 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Com- 
position Roofers’ Union, Local 2, of St. 
Louis—among others—got together last 
week to put a roof over the heads of 
scores of boys. Newspaper stories said 
that the Boys Town of Missouri, near St. 
James, needed a reroofing job on its main 
building and school and three additional 
cottages. St. Louis roofers volunteered 
to take on the job—free. They drove 100 
miles to the home on three successive 
week-ends . . . with the materials donated 


by Sears and, appropriately, the Thrift 
Hardware & Supply Co. 





Wide World 
sent a typically cheerful message. 
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Quotes 





At Harvard I am just Mr. Sadri A. 
Khan. I don’t want anyone to call me 
Prince. I want to forget all that. Just 
another freshman at Harvard, that’s all. 
—Prince Sadruddin Khan, brother-in-law 
of actress Rita Hayworth. 


If Al Jolson can go, I certainly 
should be able to do so.—Rev. Billy Gra- 
ham, evangelist who wants to preach to 
U.S. troops in Korea. 


More Government secrets have been 
leaked from Washington leaders through 
drink than were drained off by direct 
Communist chicanery.—Dr. Caradine R. 
Hooton, secretary, Methodist Board of 
Temperance. 


[Watch out for] supermen admin- 
istrative officials who ex-officio know what 
is good for us better than we know our- 
selves —Roscoe Pound, former dean, 


Harvard Law School. 


I’ve learned that there are some 
neighborhoods where you can buy dope 
just by standing on a street corner and 
waiting for a peddler to approach you.— 
Mrs. Zenia Goodman, assistant state’s at- 
torney, Chicago. 
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Corruption of law enforcement offi- 
cers is rampant in many American com- 
munities today on a scale that makes the 
corruption of prohibition days look like 


kindergarten play.—Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(D.-Tenn.). 


Mr. [James] Roosevelt always as- 
sumes facts so far from reality that it 
would serve no useful purpose to debate 
with him.—Gov. Earl Warren of Cali- 


fornia. 


The French are living in a fantas- 
tic age of self-delusion. Their budget is 
not balanced. No one pays all his taxes, 
and the government in general is very un- 
settled.—John S. Knight, publisher. 


I do think it is tragic when a head- 
line writer writes a headline that the body 
of the story does not support.—C. J. 
MacGowan, president, Boilermakers 


Union, AFL. 


To speak with hands in pockets is 
not a grievous fault provided the hands 
are kept there, and further, providing 
they do not jangle keys and coins.—Dr. 
Thomas G. Orr, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dodging motor vehicles becomes a 
second self with New York City dwellers. 
. Corresponding traits are bestowed by 
nature on cats and squirrels who con- 
stantly are in jeopardy from sudden and 
unexpected sources.—Burton W. Marsh, 
traffic engineer. 





Leo for Pathfinder 


The U.S. has two wonderful things 
Sweden does not have—the atom bomb 
and 100% pure nylon shirts.—Dr. Erik 
Bjorkman, Swedish government forester, 
visiting the United States. 


Even after years of color movies, we 
see only an occasional Technicolor film 
today. The public doesn’t feel cheated 
when it sees a black and white movie. ... 
The same thing will be true of color tele- 
vision.—John S. Meck, president, Scott 
Radio Laboratories. 








It’s rust-proof, leak-proof, 
HAND DIPPED Wheeling Ware 


You can see the better quality of corrosion. Wheeling Ware is ac- 
sturdy Wheeling Ware. Handdip- tually rust-proof, leak-proof. Gives 
ped after it’s made in Wheeling’s you years of extra service, saves 
special Dura-Zinc-Alloy; it has you money. When you buy ware, 
gleaming good looks that make look for the Wheeling Red Label. 
it the shining pride of your house- *TRADE-MARK, Reg U.S. Pot. OFF 

hold.. Hand dipping seals every 

seam and crevice against rust and 
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WHELLING = Wane 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY - WHEELING, W. VA. 


Look for the famous Red Label BF” 








“Hand over that spoom | just remembered 
I didn’t put Drano in the drains this week!” 


Dangerous sewer germs lurk in every drain. No 
liquid disinfectant can budge the muck they 
breed in. It takes Drdno to unclog drains and 
keep them running free and clear. Use Drano 
once a week—every week. Won’t harm septic 
tanks, 

AVAILABLE IN CANADA 


Copr. 1950, by The Drackett Co. 
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DEGIOUS coucn* RELIEF 


WITH THE “‘WORLD’S BEST-TASTING 
COUGH MEDICATION!” 
1. Luscious Wild Cherry flavor that 
tickles your taste. 
2.Smith Brothers exclusive cough 
medication that brings real cough 


ONLY , ‘ = relief. *due to colds 


smitu srotxers WILD CHERRY 


.» WITH UNBELIEVABLE 
CLARITY AND VOLUME 
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E. A. MYERS & SONS, PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
Yes, send me FREE BOOKLET, " Radioear's Four Finest Hearing Aids” 
CJ My doctor recommends a hearing aid [] | now wear a hearing aid 
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Radio-TV 


The Great Peary 


Frog-voiced Hal Peary played Gil- 
dersleeve on the Fibber McGee and Molly 
show until his hyena laugh was as well 
known as Joe Penner’s duck. Then, with 
the McGees’ permission, he took the char- 
acter to his own show, The Great Gilder- 
sleeve, an NBC feature for nine years. 

Last fortnight Peary switched over 
to CBS with The Hal Peary Show (Wed- 
nesday, 9-9:30 p.m. EST). Gildersleeve, 
a character owned body and soul by NBC, 
was left behind, and the part taken over 
by Willard Waterman. So perfectly has 
Waterman imitated the voice and manner 
of Peary that many a listener, imagining 
that Peary had been shunted to one side, 
protested the “injustice.” Actually, Peary 
carried his old formula along with him to 
the new show. It is that of a pretentious 
bumpkin who winds up as the butt of 
every joke. 

On the new program, sponsored by a 
shampoo manufacturer, Peary plays the 
hapless manager of a radio program. The 
show he manages is always under fire 
due to Hal’s lack of simple tact. The chief 
problem so far, and one that in each pro- 
gram he fails to solve to his or anyone 
else’s satisfaction, is how to promote civic 
crusades without stepping on the toes of 
rivals within his own station, or those of 
the station’s forthright owner. 





Vanishing Symphonies 

It is no secret that 10 years ago, 
prior to the war, the major networks car- 
ried two to three times as much serious 
music as they do today. 

Last week the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System gave up its live Sunday broad- 
cast of the popular New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Instead, the network 
will record a weekday concert and air it 
Sunday afternoon (1-2:30 p.m. EST). 

This, on the heels of the shift of the 
CBS Symphonette from 4:30 p.m. Sun- 
day to the late hour of 10:30 p.m., plus 
the switch of the NBC Symphony from 
Saturday night to Monday night, has good 
music lovers worried. 

Jobless Long-Hairs. To Variety, 
“bible” of the entertainment field, the 
“situation is fraught with wider implica- 
tions than is apparently realized. A lot of 
long-hair musicians may find themselves 
out of work, replaced by pop players. A 
classical audience may find itself de- 
prived of programs. 

“But a deeper motive is discerned by 
some industries in all the above—a move 
by stations and webs to cut down on their 
musicians quota, classical or pop, alto- 
gether.” 

Reason: new stress on variety shows. 
Significantly, Escape, a suspense melo- 
drama, replaces the live Philharmonic 
broadcast, starting Oct. 22. 
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[ IS NOT BY ACCIDENT that our greatest years of 
progress have been the 91 years since the first oil 
well was drilled. America’s ample supply of low cost 
liquid fuels and tough lubricants—which made our 
machine age possible—are not the products of nature 
alone but of the resourcefulness of free men, spurred 
on by the rewards the American System offers. 
That’s why the energy of petroleum runs our cars, 
trucks and vessels... heats our homes... powers our 
ships and planes, our modern trains and farm ma- 


chinery...and is the backbone of America’s defense. 
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SLULLIZY 
and the benefits... 


Your oil industry is better prepared today than 
ever to meet any national emergency. Domestic ca- 
pacity to produce and refine petroleum has increased 
around 25 per cent since peak demands of World 
War II —during which our Armed Forces never 
lacked oil and all essential civilian needs were met. 

In peace or war, the initiative of oil men working 
in privately-managed, competing oil companies pro- 
vides America with the largest possible supplies of 
petroleum products — of the highest quality at the 
lowest prices in the world, 


ALL during Oil Progress Week, October 15th-21st, thousands of America’s oil 
companies throughout the nation invite you to meet local oilmen and hear at 
first hand about the progress that has been made to build up the nation’s strength 
and to provide you and your neighbors with more and better oil products. 


Oil Industry Information Committee « 50 West 50th Street, N. Y., N.Y. 


Oil Progress Week 


—October 15th-21st 


the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


we have all enjoyed. 
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You'll be ha 
with this news! You can now 


clean your dog without 


athing! 


Sergeant’s SKIP-BATH does 


the trick! Just pour on, rub in, wipe off! It frees your dog of 
odors, fleas, ticks up to a whole week! Safe to use like all Sergeant’s 
Dog Care Products. There’s one for just about every problem— 
fleas, itching, worms, ticks, ear trouble, poor condition. 


Approved by consulting veterinarians. Famed for 75 
years. FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Care Book on how to feed, 
train and care for your dog. At drug or pet store—or 
write Sergeant’s, Dept. D-21, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 












What does it cost to ad- 
vertise a gallon of gasoline? 
Is it 2¢ a gallon? 5¢? 7¢? 


Answer: 


It costs less than 1/5¢ a 
gallon to advertise the most 
famous brands of gasoline. 
That’s only half the 
your cost two ways: 
Cuts the selling costs. And 


So advertising saves 
you many times the cost 
of that 1/5¢ per gallon. 
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TOWER’S 


GARMENTS 
OILED OR RUBBER 


FOR MEN WHO 
WORK IN THE 


who must have \! 
dependable wet 
weather protec-  OJLED 


tion or garments | .QwERs 
that in addition re- i 
sist oils, greases or 

ordinary acids de- PSH BRAND 
mand the new “OWER 
TOWER’S NEOPRENE gRnow 
coated jackets, BRAND 
coats, hats and RUSEER 
pants. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER PR 


A.J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS ST., BOSTON 20, MASS. 
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Music 


All-American LP 


“This time,” a woman visiting Wash- 
ington, D.C., told her hosts, “you’re go- 
ing to take me to one of those indoor- 
outdoor concerts you’re always talking 
about.” 

The next Sunday evening she sat 
between a giant fern and a glinting foun- 
tain and heard one of the finest small 
orchestras in the country play a superb 
Schubert-Handel concert. Around her, 
other music-lovers sat on camp chairs or 








Pathfinder 
Bales. A Virginian is excited about a 
Yankee’s honors. (SEE: All-American) 


lounged against the classic pillars of the 
East Fountain Court in the National Gal- 
lery of Art. 

The Gallery is the nation’s No. 1 cul- 
tural showplace. Millions of Americans 
know its massive architecture and price- 
less art treasures. But its musical func- 
tions, until now, have been cozily local. 
Although the weekly (except in summer) 
free concerts were impressively good, less 
than a thousand Washingtonians could 
get into the Fountain Court. 

On the Air. Last year a first step 
was taken to increase the audience. By ar- 
rangement with the Gallery, a co-opera- 
tive-owned FM radio station, WCFM, be- 
gan broadcasting the performances. 

This autumn the next step was taken, 
sparked by Dr. William Ober, a youthful 
Government medical scientist and avid 
record-collector. He brought together the 
WCFM staff and big, buoyant Richard 
Bales, 34-year-old musical director of the 
Gallery. The station, Ober pointed out, 
had a topnotch transcription engineer 
and needed money; the Gallery wanted 
its music heard more widely. 


The result was that WCFM decided 
PATHFINDER 
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“Here I am 
again, Hank” 


Here’s a smart gal! She buys gas and oil for 
her car the same way she buys cosmetics— 
by brand name. Naturally, she patronizes 
only the dealer who carries the brand name 


she _—. She knows that buying by 


brand name is the only way to get the exact 
product she prefers. 

Brand names assure you of better and 
better products to choose from. Manufac- 
turers compete to improve their products— 
to give you more for less money. 

Remember—you get protection, quality, 
better value—and exactly what you want, 
when you buy by brand names. You'll find 
the mt in this magazine a big help. They 
include some of America’s most famous 
names. 


Bou Newnes 


INCORPORATED 
37 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
A non-profit educational foundation 


eeoeeeveeeeee 
MEN’S WEAR 
DEALERS: 


Look over there! .. That Duofold 
advertisement is a continuation 
of over 40 years of consistent na- 
tional advertising of this unique 
garment. 


No wonder Duofold is so popular! 






And it’s still not too late to order, 
and display stock for record 1950 
sales. Write Dept. 200, for full de- 
tails on Duofold’s new Controlled- 
Inventory Buying Plan. It’s tai- 
lored just for smaller dealers— 
for starting orders from dealers 
of ANY size. 

Let us show you how this money- 
making plan is just right for you! 
Write today. 


DUOFOLD, INC. 
MOHAWK, N.Y. 
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to go into the long-playing record busi- 
ness, 

First product of this parlay, now 
reaching shop shelves, is one of the best 
all-American recordings ever made 
(WCFM LP-1: $5.95). It features the 
Gallery Orchestra, under Bales’s expert 
baton, playing Charles Ives’ Symphony 
No. 3 and four tunes of _Revolutionary 
days, orchestrated by Bales and known to 
have been played before George Wash- 
ington. 

Independent Composer. The com- 
bination seemed sure-fire. For Bales (a 
Virginian, and proud of it), a vigorous 
crusader for American music, the sym- 
phony seemed almost made to order. Ives 
wrote it at the turn of the century, when 
he was organist at the Central Presby- 
terian Church in New York, and just be- 
ginning the successful insurance career 
which allowed him to compose all his 
life without worrying about critics or 
royalties. 

It shows how far ahead of his time 
he was. Spiced with fragments of hymn 
tunes (among them Just as I Am, There 
Is a Fountain and What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus), from its style it might 
easily have been written in 1950. 

Sooner or later, Bales thinks, Ives 
will be recognized as a true American 
“great.” He hopes the new record may 
make it sooner. Ives, in retirement in 
West Redding, Conn., is 76 and not well, 
but there is still time for him to taste 
his honors while alive, a good fortune too 
few composers enjoy. 


Wisdom a la Solomon 


Great Britain has a young concert 
pianist with a name that’s singular be- 
cause it’s singular—just Solomon. 

Soon America may have one, too— 
Liberace. For 31 years, Milwaukee-born 
Liberace’s name has been Walter Valen- 
tino Liberace, but now he has petitioned 
a Los Angeles court to shorten it. 

A professional musician, says Liber- 
ace, gets more publicity and is remem- 
bered longer when he has just one name. 
Oddly enough, the man he says sold him 
on this, when he was a child, did all right 
with three—Ignace Jan Paderewski. 


Who Likes What? 


Sex makes no difference in concert- 
goers’ musical preferences. Age does, 
however. College-age listeners like mod- 
ern music better than their elders do. 
The oldest listeners like formal classics 
—Haydn and Mozart. 

The in-betweens go strongest for more 
stirring music, notably Beethoven (who 
is also probably best bet for No. 1 rating 
with any audience). And the longer a 
person attends concerts, the narrower his 
preferences get. New initiates are more 
tolerant. 

At least, this is how Indianapolis 
Symphony subscribers behave. Conductor 
Fabien Sevitzky, needled by conflicting 
critics, got Dr. Dennison Nash of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, to make a 
survey for him and settle the matter. 
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HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


# 


Skip chills, pills, days lost in bed! 
Slip into DUOFOLD — made in 
two thin, light layers, nicer to 
wear, wiser to wear than any 
bulky, weighty, single-layer gar- 
ment. No wool itch — ever! 
Scientifically treated to assure 
correct fit always. In union suits, 
two-piece and all popular styles 
and weights for the whole family. 
Ski wear in Sun Valley Red. At 


better stores everywhere. 










DUOFOLD INC., MOHAWK, N.Y. 
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FROM TREE TO YOU AT LOWEST PRICES... 
Choiee tree-ripened Texas grapefruit and oranges 
(the kind you can’t buy in stores) November 
through March. Bushel all Navel Oranges 
or Mixed Navels and Ruby Red Grape- 
fruit, express ppd. anywhere in U.S. 
$7.00. Order now for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas. Money-back guarantee. 
Ask for “‘Monthly Fruit Service’ 
folder. Community Groves, 
Box PF, Harlingen, Texas. 















Earn Extra Money In Your Spare Time! 


You will be happily surprised at how much money you can earn 








collecting new and renewal subscriptions for PATHFINDER. 
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Books 





The Saintly One 


At a secret meeting, splinter-group 
members of the LLFEW were talking 
treason—and they had reason. 

“What that book needs,” sacrileg- 
iously suggested one member (of the Lit- 
erate and Loyal Followers of Evelyn 
Waugh), “is a new title. Really, Helena 
doesn’t describe it.” He made a wry face. 

“What about Decline and Fall of The 
Loved One?” said another, torturing him- 
self with recollections of the wicked, 
witty past. “Or A Handful of Slush?” 

“No,” objected the chairman, “The 
guy is suffering from a plague of piety. 


"The Bettmann Archive 
St. Helena. It wasn’t her fault awe and 
Waugh don’t mix. (SEE: Sairtly) 


Maybe we should call it St. Evelyn’s 
Agony.” (He was a Keats reader.) 

Whatever the feelings of Waugh-de- 
votees, however, the title on the jacket 
of Evelyn Waugh’s new novel remained 
Helena (Little, Brown; Boston: $2.75). 
And there was at least a possibility that 
it would sell well. 

Roman Soap-Opera. There were, 
without doubt, many people in the land 
likely to enjoy reading an historical soap- 
opera with Catholic devotional overtones. 
But most of them probably were not peo- 
ple to whom Evelyn Waugh’s name was a 
strong selling point. If they knew of him 
at all, it probably was as an irreverent 
foreigner who made fun of American 
burial customs—not at all the man to be 
entrusted with the story of St. Helena and 
the discovery of the True Cross. 

There they would be wrong—as 
wrong as a veteran Waugh-fan who 
bought Helena expecting another such 
hilarious job as Waugh did on Cali- 


fornia mortuaries in The Loved One. To- 
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ward red-headed St. Helena, he is very, 
very reverent indeed. 

Suffering Mother. Since she has to 
be worthy of discovering the True Cross 
at the end of the book, she has to be 
saintly all the way through. This limits 
her activity. She simply sits and suffers 
serenely, while her husband, a Roman 
general, intrigues for the imperial throne, 
deserting her en route, and her son (the 
famous Emperor Constantine) wins it in 
a blaze of mayhem. Not until page 197 
does she show any real sign of life. Then, 
in her 70’s, she heads for the Holy Land 
to find the Cross, aided by a dreadfully 
folksy interview with the Wandering Jew. 

But even this dollop of fantasy can- 
not relieve the dullness—which is the less 
pardonable because, actually, almost 
nothing is known about the real Helena. 
Waugh could have made her as lively as 
he wanted to. 


Year of Confusion 


Sincere anti-Communists, who think 
their cause too important to be misused, 
will find helpful reading in a soberly 
written, 156-page, new book called The 
Year of the Oath (Doubleday; Garden 
City: $2). 

It is a blow-by-blow report of the 
University of California war over whether 
faculty members should sign non-Com- 
munist affidavits. It was prepared by a 
group of professors headed by George R. 
Stewart, best-known off campus ‘as the 
author of Fire, Storm, Earth Abides. 

Political Red-hunt. The inside 
story, told without rancor, seems to have 
been this: A California political faction, 
probably gunning for Gov. Earl Warren, 
began drumming up a scare (apparently 
baseless, from later findings) over Red 
infiltration of the huge, eight-campus 
state university. 

To puncture this, the university re- 
gents decided to make the faculty sign 
non-Communist oaths. The faculty, how- 
ever, disliked the role of suspect in this 
whodunit. They resisted. 

No one could back down. Eventually 
(just after the book was published), the 
regents suspended 26 faculty members— 
for insubordination, not communism. The 
main sufferers: California’s 43,000 stu- 
dents, deprived of 40-odd courses and 
facing drastic devaluation of their sheep- 
skins. 


Reader’s Choice 


We Speak for Ourselves. Edited by 
Irving Stone (Doubleday; Garden City, 
Y.: $5). Excerpts from American au- 
tobiographies, some famous, like those of 
Franklin, Mark Twain or William Allen 
White; some less widely read but just as 
fascinating—that of Simon Lake, inven- 
tor of the submarine, for instance, or the 
Indian Leader Geronimo. 

Prize Stories of 1950: The O. Henry 
Awards. Edited by Herschel Brickell 
(Doubleday; Garden City, N.Y.: $3.50). 
There is grim unison in the themes: To- 
day’s human beings are trapped in misery 
by their inability to know themselves. 


OCTOBER 18, 1950 













The DOUBLE Distress of 


CONSTIPATION 
. j~Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief ! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed .. . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 





















| 
RELIEF 2 WAY? 


1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly — without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for 

children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- 
ing. 

Pleasant__ Gentle __Thorough ne '@Ft 

Feel right overnight _Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 

both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 


over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 
drug counters. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 







Senna Laxative contained in Syrup: Ps 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION aalabiica 


REMINDER... 24. 


What steps have you taken ... what plan do you 
have... for comfort and security in your later years? 


You can have a very definite plan—one that’s automatic 
and sure. 

If you’re on a payroll, sign up to buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
on the Payroll Plan, through regular deductions from your 
wages or salary. 

If you’re not on a payroll but have a bank account, get 
in on the Bond-A-Month Plan for buying Bonds through 
regular charges to your checking account. 

Do this ... stick to it... and every year will find you 
richer by even more than you've set aside. For your safe, 
sure investment in U.S. Savings will pay you back—in ten 
years—$100 for every $75 you’ve put in. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING— 


YU. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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LOW PRESSURE 
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Or write to tne factory at Bloomington, Illinois. 


(Only 1 to 2 Ibs. Atomizing Pressure 


‘Oil Burners 


MM 0 


LOW COST 
HEATING! 


BUYER'S GUIDE TO 
AUTOMATIC HOME 


\ 
YOUR OIL-O-MATIC dealer is listed in the classified phone book under 





Bypaths 





Free Samples 


When Navy gunners taunt the foe, 
They hurl the challenge “Want some 
Mo?” 
—Howard Haynes 
. * . 

Some party hacks will be buried so 
deep this election they'll never be heard 
from—a gain. 

* eo +. 

President Truman has vetoed a bill 
intended to prevent Communists from be- 
coming citizens. What we also need is a 
little something to prevent citizens from 
becoming Communists. 

a om o 

The Congressman running for te- 

election wants to make the House a home. 


Political Paradox 


No matter of what wondrous speed 
The campaigning Congressman may 
boast, : 
When the election race is o’er, 
He hopes to be left at the post! 
—Adrian Anderson 
2 * oe 
No doubt the change in the Defense 
Department was based on the theory that 
a general is better fitted for the job than 
a Louie. 
* ” a 
Held at bay during August by Mal- 
ik’s Left punches, in September the Se- 
curity Council jolted Russia with a Right 
Jebb. 
o am s 
We offer this delightful paradox to 
campaign orators: The more you boil 
down a speech the less likely it is to be 
dry! 
* * * 
Stalin isn’t troubled by a bad con- 
science. He seems to enjoy it. 





Shafer for Pathfinder 


“Who me? I live smack dab on the 38th 
parallel!” 


The income tax operation was pain- 
less, but the relapse will come next 
March. 

© . . 

Reason why everybody should give 
to the Community Chest: The mite of 
each is the might of all. 

* e _ 

While we may not be armed to the 
teeth, all the small-fry cowboys prove 
we're armed to the hips. 


Counter intelligence: Price sign. 
° ° -_ 
Fall fashions, smooth, sleek and 
frankly feminine, will make women look 
like women and men look like mad. 


Quips 

Now it’s the Korean Reds’ turn to 
be blue.—Dallas Morning News. 

am es s 

Insurance on bank deposits up to 
$10,000 is planned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But after taxes who has that 
much?—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

“Linguist Advises Americans to 
Learn the Russian Language.”—Head- 
line. We aren’t yet pessimistic enough to 
follow this advice.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Kaufman for Pathfinder 


“It?s the Pentagon in Washington—they want their stuff back!” 
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Saves lime — Saves Stops — Saves Work 
















Hotpoint—First Te Intreduce A Complete, 

Smartly Styled, Custem-Matched, All-Electrice 

Kitehen With Scientifically Planned 
Work-Saving Centers! 


a and perfected by America’s leading kitchen 
planners, the Hotpoint All-Electric Kitchen brings new 
convenience and leisure into modern homes! Four care- 
fully planned work-saving centers save precious time and 
disagreeable drudgery. Dishes are washed sparkling 
clean, rinsed and dried; food wastes are flushed away 
before they even become garbage; meals are cooked the 
easy, flavorful, electric way; food is refrigerated scien- 
tifically; clothes are washed your way — automatically! 


@ Before you build or modernize a home, ask your 
Hotpoint dealer to show you how, through the facilities 
of Hotpoint’s Kitchen-Planning Department, he can help 


you plan your All-Electric Kitchen. Hot- 
point Inc. (A General Electric Affiliate), . 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 


Everybody’s Pointing To 






@ Work-Saving Cooking Center 
With Hotpoint “Pushbutton 
Cooking” Electric Range. 





@ Work-Saving Clean-Up Center 
With Hotpoint Electric 
Dishwasher and Disposall. 














@ Work-Saving, Food-Storage 
Center With Great New Hot- 
point’*Super-Stor" Refrigerator. 


@ Work-Saving Laundry Center 
Hotpoint Automatic Washer 
And Electric Dryer. 










Quality Appliances 


= | Look To Hotpoint For The Finest—First! sts ncsrsss!’rooo ‘rrterers 'e" avtomame wasnens 


CLOTHES DRYERS @ ROTARY IRONERS @ CABINETS 





1. The Reader’s En 


The Only EF 

y nly Encycl 7 
World tlerature a y 
m the home of 


cyclopedia 
As a demonstration of the advantages of membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Given to you 


eSny 2 of these 
Valuable Library Sets 


One will be sent free with the first book you buy as a member; the other 
will be sent with your fourth book; and thereafter with every two selec- 
tions you buy you will receive a fine library volume as a Book-Dividend. 


— IF YOU JOIN NOW AND BUY AS 
FEW AS FOUR SELECTIONS A YEAR 


~ of research 
1242 pages; 18,499 articles 8 Rose 


Ss. 


workers 
Benét. 


3. The American Guide 


" : 
é Only Complete Guide to the United States 


you 


Plan and 


Pages; 46 Pages 


b we D BOOKS 
memberstiy with KNX OF THESE GOO 


THE LITTLE 
PRINCESSES 


by MARION 
CRAWFORD 
Price 
(to members only) 


THE WALL 
by JOHN 
HERSEY 


: Price 
(to members only) 


$3.60 


GOSSSSSS 


A11410 


POSS SSS 99S 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
% 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
4 Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* I am 
to receive, free, the Four-Volume Set indicated below with the purchase 
of my first book indicated below, and the other Four-Volume Set indi- 
cated below with the purchase of my fourth beok. Thereafter for every 
two selections—or Special Members’ Editions—I purchase from the Club, 
am to receive, free, the current Book-Dividend. I agree to purchase 
four selections—or Special Members’ Editions—from the Club during 


the first year, and I may cancel my membership any time after buying 
four such books from the Club. 


AS MY FIRST FREE SET PLEASE SEND ME: 


(Choose one of the Library Sets described above) 


AS MY SECOND FREE SET PLEASE SEND ME: 


(Choose another of the Library Sets described above) 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 
(Choose one of the good new books shown above) 


SRB a snsscsenecsinesersatercencsnevtanstantnocemniasnaseneseescetnesbsdareenenassnscncesasiiennseniansinnsinnt ooo 
(Please Print Plainly) 


Address 


Postal Zone No. 
(if any) State ¢ 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada but the Club ships to Canadian 
members, without any extra charge for duty, through 
Book-of-the-Mont: Club (Canada), Ltd 


+ SSSSSS° SSS . 
‘rade Mark of Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 


THE GRAND 
ALLIANCE 


by WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


Price 
(to members only) 


$4.00 


Membership meamé you may take as 


few as four books a year from among 
the Club‘s selections. You often buy 
the Book-of-the-Month anyway — why 
not get those you want from the Club, 
often PAY LESS for them —and for 
every two you buy after you have 
earned two of the four-volume sets 
offered here, you will receive a valu- 
able Book-Dividend. These free books 
totalled over $61,500,000 (retail value) 
in the past five years alone. 


You do not pay any fixed yearly sum, as you 
do in subscribing to a magazine. You simply 
pay for the particular books you decide to 
take, and you have avery wide choice among 
the important books published each year. 


The Club’s five judges, every month, 


THE EGYPTIAN 
by MIKA WALTARI 


(to members only) 


THE MATURE 
MIND 


by H. A. 
OVERSTREET 


$2.95 


Price 


$3.35 


choose an outstanding book, sometimes a 
double selection, as the Book-of-the-Month. 
In addition, the Club makes available Spe- 
cial Members’ Editions of many widely- 
discussed books—making a total of 25 to 
30 each year from which you may choose. 

There are sure to be, among so many good 
books, at least four a year that you would 
buy anyway—if you did not forget to. 

All you pay is the regular retail price for 
the Book-of-the-Month—frequently less, as 
in four of the cases above. (A small charge 
is added to cover postage and mailing ex- 
penses. ) 

Hundreds of thousands of book-reading 
families now use this sensible service to 
keep themselves from missing the particu- 
lar new books they want to read. We sug- 
gest you try it for a short time, and see 
how advantageous it is in every way. 





